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Present—Mr. Avoustus StarrorpD, Chairman, North Northampton- 
shire; Mr. A. Duncomnpe, East Riding of Yorkshire; Mr. Grrpert 
Heatucore, Rutland; Sir E. Lacon, Yarmouth; Mr. R. Keatina, 
Waterford. Added—Mr, Henry Gore Lanoton and Mr. H. F. 
Berxzey, Bristol. 


The object of this bill was to unite into one a jo J the Bristol Gas 
Aight y and the Bristol and Clifton Gas Light Company, and 
to enable the united companies to raise further capital. 

The Bristol en oh was incorporated in 1819, for the purpose of 
lighting with e city of Bristol, and the several parishes of Clifton 
{Beh dames, estbury-upon-Trym, St. Paul, and St. Philip and 
Jacobyin Gloucestershire; and the parish of Bedminster, in Somer- 

setshire; and for other purposes. ‘he company was authorised to 

taise £100,000, in 5000 £20 shares, which they have raised, and, in 
thereto, have invested £20,000 out of their profits. 

The Bristot’and Clifton Company was incorporated in 1823, for the 

peated hting, with oil gas, Bristol and the above-mentioned 

istricts ; and in 1836 it obtained, among other powers, that of making 

gas from coal. Its capital-raising power consisted of £80,000, in 3200 

shares of £25each. Of this they have raised £65,000, by the creation 

of 2600 such shares. Their borrowing power is limited to £26,000. 

By the present bill these two companies propose to amalgamate, 
jand that their joint capital shall be £179,800, whereof £125,000 ehall 
| be attributed to the shareholders of the Bristol Company, and £54,800 

to those of the Bristol and Clifton Company. 

The United Company seek to be established “ for the purpose of 
| manufacturing and selling gas, and of lighting therewith the city and 
| county of Bristol, and the electoral Wistrict of seven miles from any 
| part of the boundary of the said city and county, and also any parish, 
| part only of which may be included within the electoral district, and 
| especially the parishes of Westbury-upon-Trym, Horfield, Stapleton, 
| Filton, Stoke Gifford, and St, George’s, in Gloucestershire; and Bed- 
| minster, Long Ashton, Abbot’s Leigh, St. George’s, Portbury, Portis- 

head, Brislington, and Keynsham, in Somersetshire ; and the company 

| may do all acts necessary or usual for the purposes aforesaid, or inci- 
{dental thereto, including the conversion, manufacture, and sale of 
| secondary products urising from the distillation or manipulation of 
| coal or other materials from which gas may be produced or made.” 

The United Company also propose to raise, when necessary, a further 

sum of £95,000 by the sale of shares by public auction, the premiums 

;on such shares to be oa to to the general purposes of the com- 
| pany, and to purehase lands to the extent of 15 statute acres. The 
|company also took power to require their customers to consume by 
Meter; the meters to be provided by the company, if the consumers 
|should not prefer providing meters at their own expense. The com- 
pany also took power to recover debts by action “ in any court of 
|competent jurisdiction, although the demand in respect thereof may 
|be less than £20.” The other provisions of the bill were of the usual 
| character. 

Mr. Sergeant Wrangham, Mr. Dennison, and Mr. Lucas, were the 
counsel for the company; and Mr. Skinner appeared on behalf of the 
| corporation of Bristol, who petitioned against the bill. Messrs. Dyson 
,and Co, were the parliamentary agents for the bill, and Mr. Winter 
| Harris appeared for the petitioners. 

Mr. Sergeant WraNnouam, in opening the case on behalf of the 

ote said: Sir, I have the honour to appear here in support of 

| this bill, which is an amalgamation bill. The principle and object of 
| the bill is an amalgamation of the two existing companies in Bristol. 
| The one is called ** The Bristol Gas Company,” and the other, “ The 
Bristol and Clifton Gas Light Company.” The word “ Clifton” is 
| introduced into the latter, f presume, S way of distinction, for the 
districts of both companies are the same. e propose to fuse the 
| existing capital of both companies, by making some reductions. By 
| paring down the existing capitals, the united capitals will represent 
less than what the two would amount to separately. We also propose 
| to raise money, to extend our operations and light certain suburban 
whee many of which have urged upon us their claims to receive 





what has become one of the necessaries of life—namely, a supply of 
gas light. It will not become necessary for me to detain you with the 
history of the companies which seek to coalesce under this bill. It 
will be enough for me to say that they have been in existence for 
many years. The Bristol Company having been incorporated in the 
year 1819, with a capital of £50,000, shortly afterwards increased to 
£100,000 in 1821; and the Bristol and Clifton Company having been 
incorporated in 1823, and by subsequent acts, passed in 1836 and 
1847, their capital was considerably increased, and the whole nature 
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and scope of their operations very greatly altered. Now, sir, the 
present capital of the Bristol Company—that is, the amount actually 
invested in works for the accommodation of the public—is ey f 
£140,000, and that of the Bristol and Clifton Company about £80,000, 
They have each of them the same district, within which they are at 
present limited, that being the municipal and parliamentary borough 
of Bristol, which you will see marked on these plans. [Counsel here 
handed in plans of the district.] I give you a plan of the city and 
neighbourhood, You will see there the plan of the paapeneaty 
borough (which is quite distinct from the municipal borough) is 
marked by the red line; and to that area both companies are at pre- 
sent limited—each having the power, which both have exercised to a 
certain extent, of running their mains through ev part of that 
district. We now propose to take in other districts (which I will not 
fatigue you by repeating now) as demands for lighting them shall 
grow, and as it shall become necessary for them to be lighted, If 
those suburban districts are to be lighted, we are the people to do so, 
inasmuch as we can do so cheaper than any new company ; for, having 
the lighting of the city at present, we can light the suburbs much 
cheaper than any new company excluded from the city can do. You 
see certain places on the map marked with yellow; these are places 
from which the company have received applications urging us toextend 
curtains for the purpose of lighting them. I need not tell you that 
many of those suburbs are populous places; that mining is carried on 
in the neighbourhood; and that there is a considerable population out- 
side the borough, which, though nominally suburban, yet represent a 
town population, and require those conveniences which are indispensa- 
ble to a town, and, among the rest, asupply of gas light. I have told 
you that the present capital invested is nearly £140,000 of the one com- 
pany, and £80,000 of the other. We propose that the amalgamated 
capital of the joint companies shall be £125,000 for the Bristol Company, | 
and only £54,800 for the Bristol and Clifton Company, making a total of 
£179,800. I shall not trouble you at length on these matters of detail ; 
they are matters which are not quarrelled with by any petition against 
the bill; and the amount of the several quotas in the joint-stock com- 
pany have been settled by referees appointed by each party, and the 
arrangement made on the authority of the award of these gentlemen is 
such as we have settled in our bill. As we propose to extend the sphere 
of our operations to the districts not at present supplied with gas—I 
allude to districts which the honourable members for Bristol will bear 
me out in saying require it, such, for instance, as the district of Bed- 
minster, St. Philip’s, St. Jacob's, and other parishes with which I am 
not so familiar as honourable members—it will be necessary to have in- 
creased capital to meet the increased demand. Now, I shall state at 
the outset, the mode in which we propose to raise the sum of £95,000 
additional share capital, with the usual proportion of borrowing eed 
to the whole aha. We do not propose to create a new capital from 
time to time, and to distribute shares, at par, among our existing 
shareholders, which is not an unusual proceeding on the part of 
public companies, and by which means existing shareholders put the 
— on the new shares into their own pockets by way of bonus ; 

ut we propose to sell them to the public, so that we, the promoters 
of this bill, can have no interest whatever in extending our operations 
unprofitably to the concern, for the purpose of obtaining a larger 
dividend. You know, sir, that under the General Gas Act—the con- 
solidated gas act—the dividend is limited to 10 per cent. on the capital 
invested. Now, if we were at liberty to distribute the new shares 
at par among the present shareholders, the shares would bear a pre- 
mium of 10 per cent. It might then be urged, with some considerable 
show of reason, that we might have had an object in expending our 
capital unprofitably in the outlying district, in order to have 10 per 
cent. on the larger capital, that capital being swelled in itself beyond 
what was necessary. But this we avoid, by proposing to sell those 
shares by public auction, the premium being applied to the purposes of 
the company, and the public having the benefit of so much additional 
capital, a large portion of which would be a non-dividend-bearing | 
capital, In fact, our interest is altogether the other way; because, | 
if we were to consent to lay out capital in the more rural districts in| 
such a way as would not bring profit on the outlay, although it would | 
swell the capital and the possible dividend on that capital, we should 
not be deriving dividends ourselves, while we would be endangering 
the rest of the 10 per cent. which we receive at present. The profits | 
of the whole concern being greatly diminished, the interests of the | 
shareholders would be diminished in the same proportion. These two | 
companies were established at different periods. The latter one was | 
established under circumstances not likely to recur again. In 1823) 
there was a notion that gas might be extracted from other substances | 
more profitably than from coal. The Clifton Company was started | 
to extract it solely from oil; but that, like many other delusions, was | 
soon dispelled, and, after lingering on for a period of thirteen years | 
without any dividend, they were obliged to come to Parliament and} 
obtain new powers, and since 1836 they have become a coal-gas com- 




















pany, the oil gas having been altogether discarded. Now, I om} 
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| aware that when we are before Parliament seeking what, though on 
| public grounds, would be a boon to others as well as ourselves, yet 
we ought to come before you with clean hands; for the committee 
| would not be favourably disposed towards us in coming for new 
| powers, if we had neglected to use rightly the powers which we have 
so long enjoyed. There is but one petition against this bill. ‘There 
is no petition from the consumers complaining that they have been 
ill treated by either of the companies. The only petition is from the 
municipal corporation of the city of Bristol, and also from the local 
board of health, they being, I believe, identical bodies. I may assume, 
therefore, in the absence of such complaints, that our conduct has 
been marked by civility and attention; none of those complaints 
have arisen which are so customary between gas companies and their 
| consumers about the price of gas. Without detaining you about the 
| different reductions that have been made since we came into existence, 
|it is sufficient to say that the original price charged by the Bristol 
|Company was 1ds. per 1000 cubic feet, and the Oil Gas Company 
charged 40s. per 1000. From time to time, as the process of pro- 
ducing and distributing gas was better understood and the demand 
became greater, they have, in obedience to the public feeling, and 
jto their own sense of what was due to their customers, reduced 
ithe price so low as 4s. 6d., which is the price at present charged 
by both companies, and from which there is no intention what- 
| ever to deviate. Now, sir, I think I have told the committee 
| sufficient to put them in possession of the existing position and past 
| history of the two companies seeking for these new powers. I have 
| told you of the absence of petitions against them, except from a single 
quarter; and to that petition I now come—the petition from the cor- 
|poration of Bristol. I do not propose to trouble you with reading 
| that petition; but I think I can give you a summary of the main pro- 
| visions of our bill, which are much the same as those contained in a 
| report made by a committee of the gas company to the general body 
of the corporation when the bill was announced. The objections 
of the petitioners may be summed up in this way :— 


| 

| I, They object to our taking so extensive a limit for the purpose of 

supplying the gas. 

| II. They allege that so considerable an increase of joint capital is 
not required. 

| III. They seek to impose upon us a maximum price of gas, beyond 
which we should never be allowed to rise. 

| IV. That there should be a specified illuminating power of gas, 
which they seek to carry out by the introduction of some clause, 

so that there should be a particular description of gas-lamp, 

affording as much light as a certain number of wax candles of so 

many to the pound—burning, I believe, 120 grains per hour. 

| V. (andI am not going tocomment on this at present.) That there 

should be inserted in the bill a specified minimum of pressure 

upon the gas. 


These are the five points—not of the Charter, but of the petition of 
the corporation. There is in the petition no claim to any clause 
with reference to the amount of pressure. That seems to be abandoned, 
on consideration ; and I am happy to be spared the necessity of going 
into the question of pressure, not being learned in those matters. With 
reference to the four points, they are all matters, not of preamble, but 
of clause. Instead of asking for a provision on the subject of pressure, 
I believe it is proposed that there should be an inspector of gas- 
meters, appointed by the corporation, I presume, for the purpose of 
inspecting the gas-meters from time to time, and to be paid by the 
company, not by the corporation. Now, all these objections, valearet 
quantum, are matters of clause and not of preamble. I think it will 
not be denied by the learned gentleman on the other side, that, how- 
ever much his petition may pray against the preamble (as all petitions 
do), to enable my learned friend to make a speech on the subject, 
yet the petition contains no objections to the preamble; that must still 
remain unaltered, They do not deny that some increase of capital is 
required, They know we are under a contract to light certain parts 
of the city, and that this requires additional capital. They do not 
allege that amalgamation is objectionable. In point of fact, they do 
not quarrel with any portion of the preamble; but they quarrel with 
the bill in such a way that, if they obtained any considerable portion 
of what they want, they would so mutilate the bill as to render it 
impossible for us to carry out a measure which, on public grounds, 
they themselves seem to consider desirable to be carried out on certain 
conditions. I am sure I need not at this time of day urge on a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons the advantages which are derived 
in all cases from the amalgamation of existing companies. There is 
greater economy of management by the making of one capital and 
one set of mains do the work of two capitals and two sets of mains ; 
and this economy in the production and distribution of gas naturally 


,|enables the company to reduce the price of gas to the customers, 


still leaving a reasonable profit to themselves. For instance, in this 
case, I am told there are in Bristol no less than sixteen miles of parallel 


| mains in the same street: the one set belonging to the one company, 


and the other to the other, Now, it is quite obvious that one set of 
mains would be sufficient, and would have been ab initio. The evil 
resulting from having two sets of mains is, that, first of all, the roads 


| are broken up twice when once would be sufficient, and there is con- 


| sequently double the outlay. 
| panies for this expense. 


Somebody must compensate the com- 
Who is to pay the compensation? It must 
come out of the price of gas, and the public, who pay that price, must 
be the sufferers. Another evil is, that when there are two sets of 
mains in a street, the gas consumer may go over to the other camp, 


| and become a customer of the opposition company. That is all very 
| well; but what follows? Why, that two service pipes are left in the 


house, and one of these is disused. Now, as these pipes are made of 
iron, they decay, and the gas consequently escapes. This is one of 
the prejudicial consequences that are to be traced to the existence 
of two companies in the same street. But, above all, the great 
object is to supply gas economically; and, if you can do that 








with one set of pipes, it is better. The public have the best! 
security in the general act, to which we shall become liable, namely, | 
in that clause which provides that there shali be a limit to our 
profits, though not a limit to our price; that is to say, that, whether| 
the cost of producing and distributing rises or falls, the price shall 
rise or fall with it, leaving always a fixed margin between both. We) 
are, under no cireumstances, to receive more than 10 per cent. on the 
capital invested. That is the only security that can, with justice to 
all parties, be inserted in the bill. Where it is the interest of the| 
company to extend their operations unprofitably, in order to divide) 
10 per cent. om a larger capital, then some other security is required ; 
but here, where we have no interest in extending our works—where 
profit does not advance—then I say the limit of the dividend is an 
effectual check, and affords sufficient security that the gas consumer | 
shall not be charged more than he ought reasonably to pay, giving a| 
reasonable profit to the party who supplies him. And this is not 
only fair and just, but it is the only security to which these epithets 
can be applied. So much with reference to the maximum priee, The 
other requisitions of the petition are, that there shall be a minimum 
illuminating power, and that there shall be an inspector of meters, 
With respect to the minimum illuminating power, Heaven forbid that | 
I should enter into a discussion of it, being totally unfitted to discuss 
a matter of such extreme nicety, and respecting which so much may | 
depend upon the judgment or caprice of the party who is to act as 
judge; where so much uncertainty must necessarily attach to his 
decision, whatever it may be; and where, in point of fact, it must 
depend on the physical construction of the visual organs as to what is 
the amount of illuminating power. For that is the test. One man 
will judge one way of the illuminating power, and another man, 
whose eyes are differently constituted, will judge a different way. 
To limit the company in this way would be to victimise it even by the 
fair and honest judgment of the man who is to decide. And, after 
all, when he comes to that decision, it ie liable to be traversed, as 
lawyers say, by parties who, looking on the same illuminating sub- 
stance, will give a different decision. If we supply bad or dear gas, 
we shall do so at our own risk. The honourable members who 
represent Bristol will agree with me in saying, that if misconduct or 
excessive charges can be attributed to the company, or inferior quality 
can be attributed to the gas supplied to her Majesty’s lieges in the 
city of Bristol, it would not be long before another company started, 
which would soon carry off the business, and leave us notcustomers 
or percentage at all. So fur as my recollection serves me, there is no 
instance where Parliament has imposed upon a gas company either a 
mazimum price or a minimum illuminating quality. I know attempts 
have been made to do so; but wherever they have been made they 
have been uniformly defeated. I know that, in a parallel case—that 
of the Nottingham Company—the corporation of that town in 1849 | 
attempted to impose on the company a maximum price and a minimum 
illuminating power ; but they were defeated, nay, more—the same com- || 
pany came to Parliament in the present session, and they were 
opposed by the same body, which became, in the interim, the local 
board of health; but it was not even attempted by that body to impose 
such restrictions on the Nottingham Company as the Bristol corporation |) 
attempts to impose upon us. And why? Because they found out || 
since 1849 that it was not only unjust towards the company, but im- | 
politic so far as the people were concerned. ButI can see the hand- | 
writing on the wall; I can see the bill from which these requisitions 
originated. I may be told of the London Great Central Company 
having bound themselves by those conditions. Now, in that bill, 
which passed two or three years ago, it is beyond all question that) 
there are clauses inserted imposing a mazimum price and a minimum 
illuminating quality, and also an inspector of meters. I} 
Mr. Dennison: They have no clause about an inspector of meters 
in the Bristol Company’s bill. 
Sergeant WranecuaM: Well, then, we will say no more of those) 
meters. But the excellent gentlemen of the corporation of Bristol | 
were led, by this apparent precedent of the London Great Central | 
Company, to press the demand they are now making on you. I had)! 
the honour to represent the Great Central Company before committees || 
of the Houses of Parliament; and I say, distinctly, that those clauses y 
were not introduced by Parliament. They were not introduced in| 
opposition to the company, but formed part of the original bill intro- 
duced to Parliament, and the company came to do so, as I shall tell 
you. The Central Company proposed to light the City of London 
only. It had been already lighted by two companies—the City Com- | 
pany and the Chartered Company. But my clients, in the first 
instance, did not contemplate coming to Parliament at all. They | 
went not to the Parliament of Westminster, but to a parliament in | 
some chamber in Guildhall—to the Sewers Commission, who have 
power over the pavement, and obtained power from them without 
coming to Parliament at all. The object of the company was to get | 
from the Commissioners of Sewers power to introduce their pipes as | 
against the other companies; and they imposed those conditions on | 
themselves as their bid for that privilege. It was their own affair. | 
The Commissioners of Sewers said, ‘‘ We must have the gas cheap ;” 
and the Great Central Company consented to almost any terms, in 
order to get on their legs. It was a new company, and they made | 
this bargain, to have a clause binding them to a mazimum price and | 
a minimum quality. Mr. Croll consented, whether rightly or wrongly, | 
believing that he had found a secret whereby he could afford to let 
them have for a certain price an illuminating power equal to 12 wax | 
candles of 120 grains per hour. ButI do not think this committee || 
will be much swayed by the decision of the Commissioners of Sewers. 
When the company came to Parliament, they implored Parliament to | 
allow this clause to stand part of the bill, lest there should be a breach 
of contract with the City Parliamentin Guildhall. So that the clause | 
was not inserted against them in invitos, for, in point of fact, they had | 
on opposition. It was done in order to give the citizens of London the | 
benefit of competition with the existing companies; but, melancholy 
to relate, this company, which was introduced for the purpose of | 
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competiton, was, during the progress of the bill, giving notice for the 
| purpose of effecting an amalgamation with the City Company, which 
| amalgamation was carried into effect the next session of Parliament. * 
|I have to apologise to the committee for treating this matter too fully. 
| No apology is necessary for having pretermitted minor matters, which 
| will come better into discussion when the clauses are before you. 
| There are other points, such as giving of notice, which are exclusively 
| matters of clause. The only question onthe preamble is, whether 
|} you think the two companies can amalgamate for greater economy— 
| which nobody disputes; and, secondly, whether you think the capital 
| ought to be increased, as the operations are to be increased—which 
nobody disputes either. The preamble having been passed, the other 
questions that will arise are, whether you think it expedient to insert 
a clause imposing a maximum price and a minimum illuminating 
power; and a clause preventing us from extending our operations 
into the districts adjacent to the city of Bristol, which we seek to do, 
and which they complain of us for attempting todo. One word on 
that subject. It is said that we ought not to supply the less densely 
populous districts outside the city boundary, because we cannot supply 
them as cheaply as those within; and that, while there would be a 
trifling rise of price throughout the city, the suburbs would enjoy the 
benefit of it. Well, that will be to some extent the case; but I have 
shown you that we can have no inducement to extend our operations, 
unless there be an increase of profit. But, if it be true that those 
districts cannot be lighted by us profitably to ourselves, and without 
drawing upon the supply of gas within the city, how is any other 
company to do it, without having the supply within the city to draw 
upon for profits, as we have? Ido not suppose that any member of 
the corporation, or any citizen of Bristol, means to say that Horfield 
and Stapleton, or the barracks, should not receive the benefit of gas 
|light. Suppose that it is not profitable for us to do so, and that we 
| must enhance the price at Bristol to do so, how is any other company 
to do it? If we, with the whole of Bristol as our customers, are 
| denied access to those other districts, then it is perfectly clear that 
| no light can ever reach those districts except through the mains that 
| form the works of one of these two companies whom you are, I hope, 
|about to make one. The case is overpowering on behalf of this bill. 
\|To the preamble, properly so called, there is, in point of fact, no 
opposition ; but for the bill in its entirety the case is overpowering. 
And, when I introduce evidence, you will, I am sure, be prepared 
to come to the decision that you ought not now for to impose restric- 
tions on a gas company which never were imposed before. Every 
former attempt to do so was defeated, because Parliament considered 
them inexpedient as regarded justice to the company and the interests 
of the consumers themselves. 
Mr. Henry Howard Townsend examined by Mr. Dennison. 
Are you the secretary to the Bristol and Clifton Gas Light 
Company ?—I am, 
When was that company instituted ?—It was incorporated in the 
year 1823. 
At first it was incorporated as an oil-gas company, I believe >— 
It was. 
With what capital ?>—£30,000 capital. 
Did the company go on making gas from oil for a long time ?— 
They did so. 
For how long ?—For a space of twelve or thirteen years. 
Did that mode of making gas answer?—-It did not. 
Perhaps he will tell what the dividend was during the time the 
| company made gas from oil ?—There was no dividend whatsoever. 
| Then, in the year 1836 did the company apply to Parliament for a 
|new act?—They did. 
| What was the object of that act?—To raise an additional capital, 
| and to enable the company to make gas from substances other than oil. 
From coal, in short >—From coal, 
| And have they since made gas from coal?—They have. 
| What districts in Bristol and the neighbourhood do they serve?}— 
| Throughout the city of Bristol generally, and the parish of Clifton. 
| And any of the adjacent parishes?—The parish of Westbury in 
| part, and also the parish of Bedminster in part. 
In fact, the whole of the municipal area, or the area of the borough, 
| I suppose ?—Yes, more or less. 
| What is their present capital ?—The capital which has been raised 
amounts to about £80,000. They are empowered to raise about 
£34,000 more. 
What amount have they raised ?—They have raised about £80,000. 
That is all?—Yes. 
How is all that capital invested >—In the works of the company. 
Is it all sunk in the works of the company ?—Entirely. 
What sort of dividend do they pay now?—The company has paid 
a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for the last three 
years, I think. 
And how did they pay before that ?—Five per cent. for two or three 
years previously, 
. Then, 6 per cent. is the largest dividend they have ever paid?— 
t is so, 
And that they have paid for only a very few years?—For three 
years. 
I believe you are at present under the clauses of the General Gas 
Act >We are so. 
When did you become so ?—In the year 1847, I believe. 
That was, in fact, the year in which the General Gas Act was 
passed, was it not?—Yes. 
You were yourselves applying for a bill in the same year?—We 
were, 
And you got your bill, subject to the provisions of the General 
Gas Act?—We did so. 
Now, what has led to this proposal of amalgamation which you are 
now tringing before Parliament?~—The views of the directors of the 











* This is a mistake; no such bill was carried.—Ep. J. G. L. 
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two companies were, I believe, that the operation of each company || 
could be conducted with greater advantage, not only to themselves, | 
but to the public also, and, perhaps, with a view, not so much im- | 
mediate as prospective, to greater economy in the manufacture and 

distribution of gas. | 

Has there been any application for the lighting of fresh lamps in 
the city of Bristol lately >—Very extensive applications, | 

Ha | that anything to do with leading to the proposed amalgamation? | 
Was that extension of lighting required to be done by the Board of | 
Health one of the elements of consideration >—It was so. | 

And were both companies, both yours and the Bristol Gas Com- | 
pany, going to compete for it?>— We should have done so. 

If you had not come to arrangement for this amalgamation ?—That 
is my impression, 

That is the natural result of such a state of things ?—Yes, it is, 

You now mention some of the principal advantages which you | 
expect will be gained by the amalgamation. In the first place, are | 
there two sets of mains laid down in the streets, in a great part of the | 
city?—There were. 

For about how many miles ?—To the extent of about sixteen miles, 

What are the evils which arise from that duplication of mains >— 
There must be a considerable amount of loss of leakage by gas in 
passing through two sets of mains instead of one. 

What is the usual estimate of loss by leakage?—From twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. of the quantity made. 

And that would be doubled by two sets of mains?—It would be a 
matter of course. 

Then, when any escape is found to be taking place, which is 
indicated by a smell, what is to be done?—The ground has to be 
opened, and the leak has to be sought for. 

In both pipes >—Generally speaking. 

Unless you hit upon the right one at first?—Exactly so. It has 
happened, in a vast majority of cases very recently, in consequence 
of the ground having been disturbed for making sewers in the city, 
that the mains of both companies have, in some cases, literally broken, 
and, in the other cases, the joints loosened, and the gas has flowed | 
through the loose ground for some distance from the point where it 
escaped, and, consequently, a great deal of ground has had to be 
opened to trace it to its source ; and that has been done sometimes by 
both companies —the one sometimes doing it for the other. 

In such a case it would obviously make a difference of one-half, if 
there was only one pipe instead of two ?—Certainly. 

Now, besides the double mains, does it ever happen that there are 
two service-pipes to private houses?--Yes, in a great number of 
instances, 

How does that come to pass?—By caprice sometimes, and some- 
times a species of favouritism and other circumstances, which have 
induced persons to change from one company to the other. 

And sometimes, I suppose, from change of tenants ?>—Sometimes 
from change of tenants; in short, from quite natural causes. 

Now, different parts of the city of Bristol and the parish of Clifton, 
which are substantially one, are at very different levels, are they 
not ?>—They are. 

How does that affect the pressure of the gas from any one source 
where they are low ?}—Very materially the lower levels. 

The gas has a tendency to go up, being lighter than the air ?~Yes. 

Does that produce a greater pressure then, or what is equivalent 
to a greater pressure, in the higher districts than in the lower ?—Yes. 

Then, in order to get over that, and to produce a proper amount of 
pressure in the lower districts, I suppose you are obliged to add to 
the pressure at the gasometer ?>— We are. 

And that, I suppose, produces a greater waste ?—It does so. 

Now, you say both these companies serve substantially a part of 
the town and neighbourhood ?— Yes, they do. 

That is so, is it not?>—Yes. 

Where are the Bristol and Clifton Company’s works situated }— 
They are situated in a place called Cannon’s Marsh, on the banks of 
the floating harbour. 

Is that high or low?—That I believe is the lowest level, or very 
nearly so, if not quite. 

Where are the other works ?—They are situate higher up the river, 
in the parish of St. Philip, being also on the banks of che floating 
harbour, 

What distance are they from each other ?>—About two miles. 

Now, supposing two companies were amalgamated, should you be 
able to obtain a double source of gas ?—If I understand the question 
rightly, that is one of the objects contemplated by the amalgamation, | 
viz., to form a junction between the two stations, 

Then you could, if necessary, supply one part of the town from one |; 
set of works, and another part from the other set?—That would be! 
done by arrangement, and is one of the arrangements contemplated. | 

Or you could use them together, letting both lead into the same 
main pipes, and so have a double source of gas in action ?—We could 
do so. 

Whichever was most convenient ?—Yes. 

There is another question which generally arises in amalgamations, 
that is, to economy of management, which effect would be produced |, 
in that respect ?—Eventually, I think, considerable economy may be || 
made by reducing the staff of officers and stewards of the company ; 
but I think immediately, perhaps, there would be no economy in | 
that way. 

Not for some time?—No ; it must be viewed quite as a prospective | 
advantage. I think immediately, perhaps, there would be no economy | 
in that way. 

One of the objects of this bill is to extend the sphere of opera- | 
tions of the two companies, is it not?—It is so. | 
{ To what extent is it intended to extend that sphere ?—To a distance || 
of some seven miles, I think, from the Guiidhall, 

Does it go as far as that ?—Yes; a radius of seven miles, I think, 

That is, you take powers up to seven miles }—Yes. 
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Now, there are some yellow districts put down in this map just 

| outside the boundaries of the city ?— Yes. 

| Are they lighted at present ?—They are not. 

— they, substantially, suburbs of Bristol >—I understand them to 
80, 

| Would there be, in fact, continuous lighting from Bristol to those 
places, or most of them?—To the greater number of them I think 
| there would. 

| Or there would be a continuous line of streets without street 
| lamps?—In al! probability there would. 

| Is there any source from which those places could derive gas if 
| they wanted it ?—None, that I am aware of. 

| Except, I suppose, at an enormous expense ?—I am not aware that 
they could obtain it from any other source, unless they made it for 

themselves, 

In order to effect that object, more money is required ?—Undoubtedly, 

What additional sum of money would you take powers to raise 
under this act for the purpose >—£95,000, i believe, is the amount, 

What, then, will be the capital of the united company in case this 
bill passes? Your capital, you told us, is £80,000 }—Yes. 
| You, of course, know the capital of the other company ?—I do not 
exactly recollect the figures; I think the capital of both companies is 
valued at £175,000. 

Then, it will be £175,000 and £95,000 added to it; the two 
ya representing their united capital, will be £175,000, I think? 
—Yes. 

And to that is to be added the £95,000 ?>—Yes. 

Is that £175,000 a reduction upon the present capital ?—It is so. 

How does that arise?—It has arisen from the award of the arbi- 
trators, who thought, I believe, that was the value. 

That, I believe, was an arbitrary arrangement of the arbitrators to 
adjust the value of the capital of the two companies ?—Yes, I under- 
stand so. 

It is merely to relative value between them ?—Just so. 
| The existing capital is not affected in any way by the bill?—Not 
|in any way that I am aware of. 

Except in that way ?>—Yes. 

I will just ask you what is the price charged by your company for 
gas at present ?>—The sale price is 4s, 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Comparing that with the price in neighbouring places, such as 
Bath, Gloucester, and so on, is it a high or a low price ?—It is lower, 
I believe, than any other town in the neighbourhood of Bristol. 

And is that 4s, 6d. the last step in a series of reductions ?>—It is so. 

How much has the price of gas been reduced since you began to 
make it from coal, leaving out the oil ?>—It has been reduced from 12s, 
per 1000 feet to its present price. 

The present price, I understand you, being just sufficient to give 
you six per cent. dividend ?>—Barely sufficient. 

Sergeant Wranouam said he would examine gentlemen on what 
might be called matters of clause; but as they were now on the pre- 
jamble, perhaps it would be most convenient for all parties if they 
| did not go into that now; therefore, with the permission of the com- 
| mittee, he would not carry the matter further now. If his learned 
| friend (Mr, Skinner) intended to propose any claims about the mazi- 

mum price, he (Mr. Sergeant Wrangham) apprehended the more 

| convenient time to do so would be when the clauses were proposed. 
| He thought both sides had a common object in keeping separate and 
|distinct the points which the committee had to determine. The 
|question now was that of amalgamation and the preamble of the 
| bill, Whenever his learned friend proposed a clause, then would 
|arise the time for examining witnesses pro and con; but it seemed to 
|him (Mr. Sergeant Wrangham) that they would only embarrass the 
subject by going into evidence now, as no such clauses were under 
consideration, 

Mr. Skinner said he observed in the preamble of the bill this 
statement—that “it would contribute to the public convenience, and 
would be an economy of money, if the two undertakings were united 
into one.” Now, as the word “economy” referred to the money 
benefit to the public as well as to the company, the question of 
maximum price should be considered and diseussed while the pre- 
amble was under consideration. The reason the corporation opposed 
the bill was to give the — some advantage by the change. It 
then became a part of the inquiry as to how far economy to the 
public as well as to the company could result from the proposed 
amalgamation. Unless this economical result were clearly shown, 
the committee would not find themselves justified in agreeing to this 
clause in the preamble. 

Sergeant WRanGcHaM would suppose his friend’s argument to be a 
good one, that there would be greater economy secured to the public 
by a clause tying down the company not to rise above a fixed price; 
but in the preamble they were alleging what no one would dispute, 
namely, that it would contribute to the public convenience, and 
| would be an economy of money, if the two undertakings were united 

into one, and were placed under a single management, and if the two 
' companies were also consolidated and united. Now, that was a pro- 
| position which nobody would dispute. The amalgamation would be 
|an economy of money, and it might or might not be, that there would 
| be a greater economy of money to the consumer if a restrictive clause 
| were introduced. He was not going to discuss this point now, for 
that was not in the preamble ; that was an economy resulting from a 
| restrictive clause, but not from an amalgamation of the companies, 
| If an economy of money were secured to the company, it might be 
| that, pro tanto, there might be a saving to the public, and a diminu- 
ition of price to the consumer. But it was quite clear that, the 
|preamble being passed, yet his learned friend might with perfect 
|consistency claim to have a clause inserted imposing a mazimum 
price. That was the reason why he suggested the propriety of limit- 
| ing the evidence to the preamble at present, and if it pass, the restric- 
| tive clause might still be proposed as well as at present. 
| Mr. Skinner wished to get out of this gentleman (the witness) 

















something about the probable pecuniary advantage likely to result to 
the public from the amalgamation, and also some information about 
the artificial means of lighting the districts named in the bill. 

Sergeant Wrancua said he intended to examine this witness upon 
those points, but the question now was, when he should be examined. 
If the committee thought the allegations in the preamble made out, 
he should come to a vote on the preamble, and afterwards he would 
be prepared to entertain the restrictive clause which his learned friend 
intended to propose. 

The Cuarrman: The committee are inclinced to agree with you. 

Sergeant Wrancuam: Then we do not propose to go further with 
this witness at present. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SKINNER. 

Were you the secretary when the company was first established ?>— 
I was not. 

Were you secretary at the time the second bill was proposed ?—I 
believe not. 

I believe at first the company was limited to Clifton only ; and they 
afterwards extended the limits into the district which had been occu- 
pied by the British Gas Company ?—If I am rightly informed, their 
original bill gave them power to enter the city and some of the 
adjoining parishes. 

Mr, Sergeant Wrancuam: Then the bill will speak for itself. 

Mr. Sxinner: I believe they were restricted to Clifton with oil 
gas. ‘They could not introduce coal gas into Bristol after they had 
got the subsequent act ?—I believe not. 

They could not cut in Bristol in any way that was in competition 
with the Oil Gas Company ?—I believe, under the original act, the 
company were restricted altogether to the making of oil gas. 

Did not your company pay the old Bristol Gas Company £6000 
for the privilege of competing with oil gas?—I never understood it | 
was paid in that light. 

Was £6000 paid ?—It was so. 

Was that £6000 ever entered in the accounts of the company as | 
presented to those who were interested in inquiring into them ?— | 
Certainly. 

Was that £6000 ever entered in the accounts of the company ?— 
Of our company, I presume, you mean? | 

Yes ; the Bristol and Clifton Company ?—They were. | 

What was the money paid for it? You think it was not paid for 
that transmission to compete with the old company, or rather to buy | 
off their opposition. Was that it?—I believe it was paid under the | 
provisions of a deed of covenant which the Bristol Gas Light Com- | 
pany obtained from our company at the term they got their coal-gas | 
bill; but I am not sufficiently conversant with the entire provisions | 
of that deed to give you the particulars. 

I suppose there was a deed of covenant entered into, by which the | 
Oil Gas Company undertook not to oppose the Bristol and Clifton 
Company, and the Bristol and Clifton Company was to pay them 
£6000 in consideration of that?—No, I believe that was not so; I 
am not competent to give you information upon that point, because I 
was no secretary at that time. 

You came here to give us all the information you can?—I will give 
you as much as I can, if you desire it. 

I understand there is a portion of the dealings of this company of 
which you are informed, and which, therefore, you cannot furnish to 
the committee ?—Exactly so. 

pur among that will be the exact application of that sum of £6000? 
—Just so. 

Now, after that term to whichI allude, when the sum of £6000 
was paid, you say there was no dividend paid by the company for 
some years >—There was not during the greater portion of the time of 
the manufacture of oil gas. 

No dividend at all?—-I think there was a small dividend in the last 
year, if I mistake not. 

Mr. Sergeant WrancHam: That was before the time of that pay- 
ment, was it not?—In the year 1833 there was a small dividend ab 3 
and in the years 1834 and 1835, and three years previous to obtaining 
the act to enable the company to manufacture gas from coal, there 
was a small dividend paid by the Oil Gas Company. I was wrong in 
stating it to be twelve years; it appears to be ten years, or from that 
to eleven. 

Mr. SxrnneEr: What did you charge the public for the gas at that 
time when you were getting no dividends?—Forty shillings per 1000 
cubic feet. 

For the same amount of supply for which you now say you charge 
4s, 6d.?>—It was an article manufactured from oil, and not from coal, 
neither was the quantity anything like so great which the company 
pom Iam not quite sure whether I understand you to bear in 
that way. 

A thousand cubic feet then cost 40s.?—Yes. 

That being the same amount which you now say costs 4s, 6d.?— 
Yes, exactly. 

Then I suppose you will concede to me that the company of which 
we are speaking did not very well understand their business—that 
they had made a mistake, commercially speaking ?—I cannot concede 
to you that the company did not understand their business, because I 
was not cognizant of their operations at all. 

You were cognizant of this, it was a failing concern, although 40s. 
per 1000 cubic feet was extorted from the public for the convenience 
of their light ?—That is quite evident. 

Then I do not suppose that you represent that was a prosperous 
concern, or as a company that understood their business }—Not as a 
prosperous concern, certainly. 

When did it drop down from 40s. to any lower sum ?—TI really don’t 
know the date at which the prices were altered at the earliest period 
of the company’s transactions. 

When is it that you first propose to give no accurate information 
from your own knowledge ?—Since the year 1829; I took office then. 
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An Hon. Memser: Was that the year when you became secretary? 
—I became secretary in December, 1838. 

Mr. Skinner: What was the amount charged to the public in 1839? 
—Ten shillings per 1000 cubic feet. 

And now you say it is 4s. 6d.?—Yes. 

What do the Bristol corporation pay you for the public lamps ?— 
They pay us at the rate of four guineas per lamp per annum for the 
batswing burners, burning a certain number of feet, and lighted a 
certain number of hours, according to a table. 

Have you ever calculated the number of thousand cubic feet which 
you supply to the corporation for the public lamps ?—Yes. 

Would not that render a result of 4s. 103d. per 1000 feet as what 
you charge to the public then ?—Certainly not, nothing like it. 

You say you have made an estimate of the number of thousand 
cubic feet ?—Yes. 

There are 561 lights at 5 feet; is not that so?—I have not correct 
information as to the exact number of 6 feet, but there are the 
numbers up to the end of last year. There were 562 public lamps 
supplied by the Clifton and Bristol Company, and very few of them 
were small burners, 

Does it make any difference what number of feet they have. What 
are the small burners ?—There are two sizes below the 5-feet burners: 
one for which we contract to supply a single foot of gas per hour; 
another, for which we contract to supply 2} feet per hour, 

You describe one as 5 feet ?— Yes. 

Then that is the mode in which you mention the exact number of 
feet >—Yes, 5 feet per hour, 1 foot per hour, and 2} feet per hour. 
— are three different sorts of lights : 5 feet, 23 feet, and 1 foot }— 

es, 

Are you able to give an account of the numbers of each sort of 
lamp ?—I have not an account of the numbers; but the small ones 
are very few. This company only supplied the parish of Clifton, and 
a small portion of the parish of Westbury. 

The information I was desirous of getting from you was, what you 
charged the public for, what you supplied to them. I understand you 
to say 4s. 6d. to the private customer, and I present 4s. 10}d. as 
what you are ascertained to have charged to the public; but you do 
not accede to my suggestion. I wantto know what it is according 
to your calculation?—According to my calculation it is 2s. 93d. per 
1000 feet. 

Now, having got that positive statement, I should like to know 
how you arrive at it?—We estimate each 5-feet burner to consume 
24,000 feet of gas per annum. 

How many hours do you take it as being lighted?—We take it at 
an average of 11 hours: 10 hours of actual burning, according to a 
table of lighting; and half an hour night and morning, for lighting 
and extinguishing. It takes an hour to light and extinguish, but, of 
course, some are extinguished in a much shorter time; it lasts only 
a minute; but the whole would be half an hour. 

Then, do you take 10 hours as the average throughout the whole of 
the public lamps >— We do. 

How many hours do you make it altogether ?—Eleven hours. 

The total; I do not mean for each lamp?—3613 cubic feet is the 
number, 

That is the number for which, according to your present calculation, 
the public lamp are liable to be charged with ?—It is so. 

That is the 5-feet lamps ?— Yes. 

Now, what is paid for each of those 5-feet lamps—for a year, take it; 
for, probably, we may get at it ?—Four guineas per lamp per annum. 

Then the company, besides supplying the gas, provide the lighting, 
cleaning, painting, extinguishing, and every thing that is necessary 
to maintain the lamp in its proper state, out of the four guineas per 
annum?—Yes; those things amount to an average rate of 17s. per 
lamp per annum ; then that isto be deducted from the four guineas. 

Have you got the contract here?—I have. [The contract is 
produced. } 

I understand £4. 18s. per lamp per annum is what is paid to your 
company?—That applies to the parish of Clifton, and not to the 
parish of Westbury. 

I specified no parish ; I wished to know what you charged the public 
for their lamps, and you gave me an answer, there are so many 
hundred lamps. If you had told me those lamps were at Westbury, 
I could have applied my mind to it, Then, when you said there 
were 562 lamps, you meant to apply that to the parish of Westbury ?— 
Yes ; I understood your question to be with reference to the city of 
Bristol. 

My question was, what you, as a company, got from the public of 
Bristol for the public lamps ?>—Then we are under two contracts at 
the present moment: one from the parish of Clifton, from which we 
get £4, 18s. per lamp per annum—the company providing the lamp, 
columns, lamp-posts, and so forth; consequently a portion of that 
charge, we consider, is interest upon the outlay for such provision. 

How many are paid for at £4. 18s.?—Four hundred and twenty 
lamps, up to the end of the year. 

Then, are the Clifton lamps 420 at £4. 18s, ?—Yes. 

Then, as you tell me that you understood my question originally 
applied to Bristol, how many lamps are there in bristol? —The Bristol 
and Clifton Company supply none of the lamps in the city of Bristol ; 
they only supply a small number in a small portion of the parish of 
Bedminster, and in a small portion of the parish of Westbury; 146 is 
+ rel in the city; our company do not supply any of the lamps 
at all, 

Do I understand you to say that you really understood me as 
speaking of the 146, and not of the 420 lamps, when I put the ques- 
tion to you just now?—At the moment I understood you to refer to 
the city of Bristol, but I was fully prepared to expect that you 
would question me as to the others subsequently. 

Now, about the 146 in the other parishes. What do you charge 
for them ?—Four guineas per lamp per annum. 








Now, I understood you to say, but I suppose it was labouring under 








the same mistake, you did all these extra things, besides supplying 
the gas itself?—We do not supply the lamp, columns, painting, 
cleaning, and so forth. 

Two shillings and ninepence farthing per 1000 feet, I think you told 
me, is what you charged?—Yes; applying the same rule to the 
Clifton lamps, that would realise a sum of 3s. 13d., or, probably, 3s. 2d. 

Are we supplied with all the materials for making the calculation 
for ourselves, viz., 420 lamps at £4. 18s. per lamp per annum, each 
lamp burning 3613 hours, at the estimated time at which it burns at 
5 feet ?—Yes, I think so, 

And 146 lamps at 6 feet, at four guineas per lamp per annum ?}—I 
believe so. I think you understood that we consider a portion of the 
£4. 18s. as interest of the money upon the outlay for the lamp, 
columns, lanterns, and so forth. We do not consider the £4, 18s, 
as paid for the gas alone. 

Now, you have given an answer, and I hope we may understand 
each other, to prevent any loss to time. I understand you to say the 
four guineas includes something else besides the gas?—Yes; which 
we estimate at 17s. per lamp. 

Which every gas company in England does ?— Yes. 

As well as supplying gas, do they not light and extinguish, and do 
all those services which you would represent as included in the four 
guineas >— Yes, I say they do, 

Would it be possible to carry on the business without ?—I say, to 
estimate this at the proper value, in making a return for the gas, I 
would deduct the cost of those things. 

Do you mean the committee to understand that other companies 
do not do those things ?—I do not. 

When gas is said to be supplied at 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet, do the 
companies supply it, and light and extinguish, and do all those 
things which you say are incident to the y mo at Westbury and 
other places. Is that so?>—Yes, they are public lamps. 

When you speak of 4s. being paid to other people, and 4s. 6d., do 
you not include that accommodation ?—Whatever sum of money is 
contracted to be paid for the supply of gas for public lamps, gene- 
rally speaking, with companies, includes lighting, painting, cleaning, 
and so forth, 

An Hon. Member: Painting the posts and all?—Yes. 

Mr, Sxinner: I[ suppose, in whatever form you make the contract, 
you keep some accounts of your own, as to what is actually expended 
in those things—in painting the posts, for instance?—We keep an 
account, certainly, of the general annual cost of lighting and painting 
those lamps. 

Are you prepared to furnish me with that?—Not without reference 
to my account books. 

You can do that presently, perhaps ?—I can. 

Now, with respect to the twenty or twenty-five per cent. leakage 
which you have spoken of; has that ever been ascertained with 
accuracy, what the average amount of leakage is?—We make up the 
accounts every half-year; and it is as accurate, I believe, as the gas 
company can make up an account of that sort. 

Is it possible to make up an account ?—It is possible, for all practical 
purposes, I think. 

Is the way in which you do it, to measure the gas when it is, and 
to estimate the deficiency, by taking, when it is cold, before it goes 
into the gasometer? I am told you measure it when hot, when it 
would be in a more expanded form; and when you estimate the 
quantity that is actually issued, you measure it in a contracted form, 
by reason of its having been through the gasometer, and become 
colder?—According to the temperature of the atmosphere, the gas 
would be colder when it is used from the meter under certain circum- 
stances; but that would form a part of the gas unaccounted for from 
or condensation. 

You have called it leakage, which would signify gas which has 
escaped ?—Leakage is generally so understood in gas language. 

I believe leakage and unaccountable are generally put together 
under one head, and included in the per centage which the company 
would state they realise >—No. 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam: I believe stealage forms an item also. 

Mr. Sxrxner: In the first place, you tell me that hot gas occupies 
more space than cold gas. Is that the statement you make ?—Yes, 

And, in order to ascertain what you make, you measure while it is 
hot; and, in order to ascertain what you have consumed, you measure 
it when it is cold; and that you call the deficiency an unaccountable ? 
—lIam not the engineer ; I am only the secretary of the company; 
there are other gentlemen who could answer questions relative to the 
expansion and contraction of the gas much better than I could do; | 
and, therefore, anything I should say upon that point I should say 
with deference, and with diffidence also. The gas, I suppose, as it 
regards a portion of the apparatus previous to the meter, is certainly 
hotter, under ordinary temperatures of the atmosphere, than it would 
be as it issues from the gasholder, after having passed through the 
meter and been cooled in the gasometer for some hours, probably | 
consequently, when it would arrive at the point of combustion, at the 
consumer’s residence, it might probably be of less volume than it | 
would as it passed into the oulatines but what that volume is, or 
what proportion it bears, I am not competent to say. 

I am told now that people sometimes steal gas from you?—They 
have done so. 

Then that would diminish the quantity you expected to find?— 
Certainly. 

Then, do I understand you to say that you offer the figures of from 
20 to 25 per cent. as the loss arising from contraction of the gas, 
the gas being stolen, and also any that may happen to escape? 
Is that 20 to 25 per cent. traced to those three circumstances ?—It is. 

You say you have not any great experience in these matters, or not 
so much as other people ; may I take it that you used the word leakage 
hastily, and overlooked the fact that sometimes people steal, and the 
gas contracts, after the first measurement ?>—By leakage I mean all 
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j leakage, condensation, stealage, and any other matter which renders 
| it difficult to account for it 

| Then I understand the word leakage, according to your estimate, 
|includes all those other conditions in which gas may be unaccounted 
| for, viz., leakage, stealage, and also contraction >— Yes. 

Now, I am told that the figures stand thus:—That the public 
lights burn 3613 hours per lamp, at a cost of.......... £7762 18 0 
ETN T0005 0 vy oh ho eves seS bees. ve oon ben vt OE? 33 

Leaving.......-00+-+. £6215 14 10 
or 4s, 2d. per 1000 feet. Do you adopt that arithmetic?— No. 
| Do you think I make the calculation wrongly?—The calculation 
was made on 20,000 feet of gas per lamp per annum, at four guineas 
per lamp, being the cost of lighting, repairing, and so forth; and, 
dividing the residue, the 20,000 feet will show 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet, or 
thereabouts, 

Have you made the calculation?—I have as regards the four- 
guinea lamps ; as regards the £4. 18s, lamps, it would come to some- 
thing more. 

You have told us that you are now under the General Gas Act?— 
Yes, we are. 

You had clauses in your first bill similar to the clauses in the old 
company’s act for the protection of the Floating Harbour and so on, 
had you not?—Yes. 

When you came the second time, the General Gas Act had nut 
passed, I think >—That was the third time we came. 

Then, when vou came on the third occasion, you had the same 
clauses in your bill which the old company’s act had ?—As far as my 
recollection goes they were the same. 

Then on that occasion you were not opposed any way, I 2m told, 
and you came and passed the bill after your own devices ?— They did, 
I believe. 
| ‘Then you proposed to have the special clauses admitted by reason 
of the general protection of the General Gas Act? Was not that the 
way it came about?—It was, 

But there was no discussion upon the clauses at that time?—None 
that I am aware of. 
| Now, I think 1 heard you say, with respect to the question about 
increasing the capital, that applications had been made for further 
lighting by the Board of Health ?—Yes. 

And I think you also said that there would be a competition 
between you and the old gas company, unless you amalgamated ; that 
‘each would make tenders in opposition to the other, fur the purpose 
of lighting these new places ?—I believe I said that such was my im- 
pression—that I thought it would be so. 

Will you go so far as to say you have no doubt about it?—I have 
very little doubt about it. 

Now, the form of competition between rival gas companies resem- 
bles the form of competition between other rivals: they each, then, 
tender lower than his neighbour ?— Probably it would have taken that 
form. 

Would it not inevitably have done so?— Probably it would. 

Do you not think the corporation of Bristol would then be in a 
better condition to strike a bargain for the public, than they are now? 
—I do not know that they would; the corporation, or some of them, 
are gas proprietors. 

You do not mean to impute anything to those gentlemen, surely, 
that they would betray their trust for their own private benefit ?>—I do 
not; but I think they are part of the public of the city of Bristol. 

Are they a part who pocket the dividends, or a part who wish to 
enjoy the light at the cheapest cost? Is there a confusion of identity 
between their public duty and their private enjoyment?—No. 

Then, assuming them to be honest, and to do their duty, have you 
any doubt that, if honest and doing their duty, they could have pro- 
cured a better bargain for the public by competition?—They would 
probably have procured a lower price; but whether it would have 
been a better bargain I think is quite another question. 

| Do you mean to say that the company you represent, if they re- 

|ceived a low price by reason of a low tender, would give bad gas to 

|make up for it?—No, what I mean is, that the private customer must 

| have paid an additional price if the public lamps were supplied ata 
lower rate. 

| Then do you think it would be a bad thing to have a maximum, so 
as to keep you fair to the private customer when you tender in com- 
petition to the public?—1] think it would be a bad thing to have a 
maximum price, 

| Because you could not undersell one another to the corporation, 
and take the difference out of the private customer ?—No. 

Then, if you had tendered at a low price to the corporation, you 
would not have recovered yourselves by giving bad gas, but would 
have put an additional price on the customer ?—I think it is a likely 
result. 

Do you not think that, under those circumstances, amalgamation 
|and monopoly are very much alike? You have heard the word mono- 
poly before ?>—I have. 
|q Lhen, referring to your experience of what competition leads to, do 
you not think that amalgamation and monopoly are very much alike 
; one another ?—I do not in this case, certainly. 

Do you not think, with reference to your making a low tender to 
the corporation, and taking it out of the private customer afterwards, 
that it looks a little like it? Should not you have the gas in yourown 
hands if you were amalgamated, if you had not got it now?—We 
should. 
| ‘Then, would you not call that monopoly ?—I suppose it is generally 
| what is understood—it is generally applied te public companies in a 
| more offensive way, because it cannot simply mean the leaving the 
| whole supply of the city in the hands of one company. 

| It means not only a capacity to be honest, but an excuse of the 
opportunity ?—Just so. 
Do you not think that the opportunity would be so exercised if you 
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made safe your bad bargain with the guardians of the public, by 
taking it out of the private customer? Do you not think that that || 
would be availing yourselves of the opportunity ?—Yes, if we had | 
done so. | 

Have you any doubt you would have done so, upon your own | 
solution of it?—It would depend upon the amount of profit which the 
company realised, whether it would be necessary. 

Do you not think, if it could have been done without any incon- | 
venience, that it would have been done?—I think that neither com- 
pany would have raised the price of gas to the public customer, unless 
it had been absolutely necessary for receiving a proper amount of | 
remuneration for the outlay of capital. 

I think a proper amount of remuneration is just as much as you can 
get in commercial enterprises, is it not? What is the limit of a gas 
secretary's conscience fixed at?—In this instance, it is fixed at 10 | 
per cent, 

Ten per cent, is your limit?— Yes. 

Has the price of your shares risen since their amalgamation was 
proposed ?—It has. 

Do you think they have risen because the public think they make 
better bargains with you after the amalgamation ?—TI really do not | 
know what has induced the rise in the shares. 

How much have they risen since the amalgamation was proposed? 
—They have risen, I think, from £10 to £11 per share. 

An Hon. Memser: How much is paid up ?—£25. 

Mr. Sxinner: How much were they ?—They were £29. 

Now they are £40?—I beg pardon; I made a mistake. They are 
£36 or £35; I am not aware that they have risen beyond £35. 

Mr. Sergeant WrancuaM: That is in the Clifton Company ?—In 
the Clifton Company. 

Mr. Sxinner: Were they £26 just before the amalgamation, I 
believe the general result is correct, but the general mode of calcu- 
lating is different. Were they not £26 before the amalgamation was 
proposed, instead of £29, and then rose to £35?—They were £29 for 
some time previous to the amalgamation being at all talked of; for 
shares stood at par for a great length of time; they then rose to £35 
—probably a trifle more. I really cannot charge my memory exactly 
with the price, but within the last year they have been sold at £29, 
and when the amalgamation became generally known they rose 
gradually from £29 to £35—that is, as near as I can recollect, the 
state of the case. 

Now, knowing the fact that the price of the shares has risen so 
much, and they have become so desirable, should you not think, if 
you were not the secretary, knowing what you do about it, that it 
was safer for the public to have a fixed price? Do you not think it 
would render them alittle independent of you in their gas transactions? 
—I do not know that it would. 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam objected that Mr. Skinner was infringing 
the rule laid down by the committee, by going into the question as to 
a maxcimum price, 

After some discussion the committee decided that Mr. Skinner was 
infringing the rnle. 

Mr. Skinner: Now, upon the question of those districts which 
are outlying districts, how far is Westbury-on-Trym situate from 
Bristol? I think you take the Council-house as the central point, do 
you not >— That is the central point. 

Do you accede to this that Westbury is situate about a mile, and 
extending three miles and a half from Bristol?—I suppose that would 
be about the extent; I am not competent to say exactly; I believe it 
is somewhere thereabouts. 

Very thinly populated, except in that part which forms Bristol, is 
that so ?—There are a great number of residences of tolerably wealthy 
inhabitants in the parish of Westbury. 

There is nothing like a continuous street >—There is not, at present, 
but buildings are being erected now in a continuous line between the 
boundary of the parish of Clifton, which adjoins Westbury in that 
direction, and the parish of Westbury itself, and they will join, 
probably, or very nearly so. 

Henbury adjoins Westbury, does it not?—It does so. 

And is about two miles from Bristol, and extends nine miles down 
to the sea-wall, upon the river Severn?—It would be somewhere 
thereabouts. I am not quite aware of the exact distance, 

And it is thinly popuiated, being a strictly rural and agricultural 
parish ?-—There are a great number of very good residences in the 
parish of Henbury. 

Some of the affluent inhabitants of Bristol have private houses 
there ?—Yes, they have, 

It extends nine miles down the sea- wall, upon the river Severn, the 
bulk of which is agricultural land, with a rural population ?—If that 
is the parish of Henbury, which I was not quite aware of, it extends 
to the sea-wall. I really do not {know the exact boundaries of the 
parishes of Westbury and Henbury. 

Now Stapleton, I believe, as to one part of it, adjoins Bristol, and 
is there thickly populated; but it extends three miles, and in that 
part the parish is rural and agricultural?—Yes, I think it may be 
described in that way. 

Then Filton is two miles from Bristol, and extends five miles 
beyond, being very thickly populated, I am told?—At present it is. 

Stoke Gifford is two miles from Bristol, and there the population is 
thinly scattered, and is purely rural?—Such is the case. 

Then, Abbot’s Leigh adjoins Bristol, and extends three miles, but 
is very thinly populated, abounding in woods; is that so?—I 
believe so. 

It is stated to consist of Mr. Miles’s mansion, with woods, and a || 
few scattered houses?—There are very few houses: it is thinly | 
populated. 

Then St. George’s adjoins Abbot’s Leigh, at about three miles || 
from Bristol ; it includes the small hamlet of Pill, which is inhabited || 
by pilots and seamen, the rest of the parish being rural ?—Pill is very | 
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densely inhabited by pilots and seamen; the rest is as you have 
stated it. 

St. George’s is in Somersetshire, I understand ?—Yes. 

Then Portbury adjoins St. George's, near Pill, commencing about 
six miles from Bristol, extending to eight miles, and is altogether 
agricultural ?—I believe so. » 

I am asking you with reference to what you said about its being 
eight miles round, which would make Portbury extend nearly to 
fourteen miles from Bristol. 

Mr. Sergeant Wranauam: Do you know the precise distances ?— 
I do not know the precise distances. 

Mr. Sxinner: I am talking of near it, within half a mile or so ?— 
I think it is within halfa mile. Portbury is not fourteen miles from 
Bristol ; I do not know the precise spot. 

Then I am told that Portishead adjoins Portbury, commences eight 
miles from Bristol, and is strictly agricultural ?—It would be about 
that distance. 

Brislington is one mile from Bristol, and extends three miles, having 
several villas scattered in the parish, which is rural and agricultural? 
—It is more thickly populated than some of the other parishes, but 
you cannot call it a dense population, certainly. 

Keynsham, I am told, is four miles from Bristol, containing a small 
town about the railway station; the rest of the parish being rural 
and agricultural ?—It is a small town, containing a great number of 
shops and private houses as well; I suppose there would be an agri- 
cultural population also. 

An Hoy. Memper: I understood you to say, in reply to the 
learned counsel, that you did not consider that any immediate 
economy would result from amalgamation of these companies ?—I 
think the economy would be more prospective than immediate. There 
may, probably, be some slight immediate economy; but I think it 
would be difficult to estimate what that would be at the present time. 
| It would chiefly, I think, arise from the saving in the erection of addi- 

tional works. It so happens that in the same portions of the works 
|of our company for the stowage of their gas, they have a larger 
|amount of holder accommodation than they absolutely require at the 
| present moment. I believe the works at St. Philip’s are rather short 
|for that accommodation. Supposing they did not amalgamate, it 
| would be necessary for the other company to erect an additional gas- 
holder ; whereas, by forming a junction between the two companies, 
they could make the storeroom we have available. I give that as 
one species of economy. 
| The staff of each company costs something, I suppose ?—Yes. 
| They have a secretary, clerks, and a number of servants >—Yes. 
| They have each a director, too?—Yes. 
| <A paid director ?>—Yes. 
| All these might be amalgamated into one staff ?>—Yes. 

Would they not do that to save expense ?—I suppose they would. 

And it would save expense ?—No doubt it would. 
| Something considerable, probably >—Yes; no doubt there would 
be a saving ; that is one of the objects they have in view. 
| The amalgamation of the two staffs into one ought to make a great 
saving ?—It would be necessary to keep up two establishments, with 
|the exception, perhaps, of the Board of Directors. It would be 
|mecessary to keep up the clerks and engineers for the present, at any 
|rate, because of the two manufactories. The one is not known to the 
| other, and it would be some time before they became acquainted 
| with the position of the work, the mode of working, and a variety of 
| things of that kind. Therefore, I am not prepared to say that the 
| staff would be dispensed with at the present time. 

You must keep on both of the staffs at present, you think ?—I 








' think for the present, 


What do you mean by the present—a year ?—Yes. 
One staff might acquire knowledge of both establishments in a 


not think they could entirely dispense with perhaps more than one or 
two clerks, even if they could do that. I am not prepared to say 
they could do that. 

| Should you require two secretaries >—I am not prepared to say that. 
| One of the secretaries would take some other name, probably. 

The secretary with the new name would not be cheaper than he is 
/now >—I cannot say he would or not. 

| Re-examined by Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam. 

Now, for instance, have not each company a set of collectors of 
rates ?>—They have. 

Do you apprehend, if the companies were amalgamated, you would 
'send two sets of collectors trotting down the same street >—No. 

| One set of collectors would do the work which is at present done 
| by two, would they not ?—I am not quite sure of that. 

| I assume that the secretaries will be indispensably necessary during 
| the whole course of your life. Now, the secretary being certain, let 
jus talk about a different question. Is there any doubt that, if you 
have one company lighting one street, one collector will collect the 
rates as well as if there were two? There must not be two collectors 
walking about to collect the rates }—There is no doubt of that. 

Now, without taking you into particulars, would not that have dis- 
affect as to a certain class of officers, the staff of the company? The 
two companies having two sets, as you mention at present, one for 
each company, that a single set would do, if the two companies are 
fused into one?—I presume it would. 

I presume that would tend to reduce the expenses of management 
to both companies, would it not?—It would so. 

Consequently, to reduce the price of gas to the public ?—Yes. 
‘Whatever tends to reduce the expenses of the company, their re- 
ceipts remaining the same, will also tend to reduce the price of gas to 
the public, will it not >—It would. 

Now, you have been asked questions by my friend, about these dif- 
ferent parishes. Ido not take you through all these parishes; but, 
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with respect to the one upon which my friend particularly insisted, 


year, might they not?—Yes; it might be done in six months. I do | 





being Westbury, I think you told us that that parish is connected by 
continuance of buildings with Bristol >—Not at the present time. 

You can tell us whether that parish is at present within the districts 
of both companies ?—It is. 

At present, without any act of Parliament, neither company, or 
both companies, have power to lay mains in Westbury ?—I believe 
they have. 

And have had ever since their original acts, I believe >—They have. 

Now, we will take the parish of Westbury : it is not bad as an illus- 
tration. I suppose the companies have not laid their mains through 
Westbury yet ?>—They have not. 

Supposing it should become desirable to lay mains in Westbury, 
and the companies remain apart, would it not be necessary for each | 
company to buy new mains for the purpose of laying them down in| 
that parish >—It would be necessary. 

That would be a considerable expense, of course ?>—Certainly. 

Now, supposing the two companies, and the same necessity to arise 
for lighting Westbury, first of all there would only be a single set of | 
mains required ?—Certainly. 

And where would they get those mains >—We should probably take 
some of those which are now reduplicated in the city. 

Part of those sixteen miles in Bristol ?>—Just so. 

And therefore, instead of the two companies, and through them 
the proceedings being put to the expense of a double set of new 
mains, the amalgamated company would have a number of mains 
ready to their hands, which would cost nothing but the laying down? 
—Except the laying down. 

And that only a single set?—Yes. 

Now, you have been asked a good deal by my friend about other 
means by which the gas supplied diminishes in proportion to the gas 
produced—the temperature, and still more irregular means, such as 
stealage and soon; just answer me this question: Whatever may be 
the temperature at which the gas so measured in the gasometer, and 
assuming you measure it in a hot state, or in a warmer state, and that | 
it becomes contracted by subsequent cooling, is your calculation of | 
the cost of producing 1000 feet of gas made on the measurement in| 
the gas-meter ?—lt is made on the cost of the gas registered in the) 
station-meter, and put in the warmest state. | 

It costs you, we will say, so much to make 1000 feet of hot gas, | 
assuming, if you please, that before that gas comes to the eustomer it | 
has shrunk from 1000 feet to 990 feet, you would only be paid on the | 
990 feet ?—Certainly not. 

Having calculated the cost of production on the larger quantity, 
you would only receive payment on the smaller ?—Just so, 

And that would be true, whatever the diminution arose from, | 
whether from the cooling of the gas, or the escape of the gas, or from | 
the stealing of the gas?—It would so. | 

So that, in fact, you would lose something like 20 or 25 per cent., | 
from various causes, as between the quantity which you have actually | 
manufactured, the cost of which you have calculated, and the 
quantity which you get, and upon which you receive payment ?— 
We do. 

It would not make any difference, so far as the company are con- 
cerned, whether the loss be by leakage merely, or by contraction, or | 
by stealing?—No. 

It would still be an equal loss ?—Just so. 

Would not that loss be reduplicated if there were two sets of| 
mains ?>—Undoubtedly. 

So that, whatever is the cause of what you call leakage, you class 
it under the head of leakage, whether it is from cooling, or stealing, 
or so on; and if there be only one set of mains, there would only be | 
half as much leakage ?—Just so, supposing one set of mains to extend 
the whole distance, | 

Now, my friend pressing you about the public lamps, I rather 
understood you to say, thatif you made a bad bargain—that is to say, a| 
losing bargain—with the Board of Health for the public lamps, the | 
company would be inclined to recover themselves by charging a| 
higher rate to the private customer, to make up the loss?—I meant| 
to say that would be the only mode of doing it; whether they would | 
do so or not, is another question. 

We will assume that companies are not supposed to carry on 
business at a loss, That would be one way in which they would be | 
enabled to furnish the public lamps at a lower rate, viz., by charging 
the private customers a little more ?—Yes. 

How would that be, if my friend’s favourite theory were carried into} 
effect, and you had a very stringent maximum price as to the private} 
consumer? Would you be abie to furnish the public lamps at so low | 
a rate as you do now ?—TI think not. 

So that in that case, at all events, if the private consumer were to 
be in a small fractional degree a gainer, the public, whom my friend 
represents, would be losers ?—Certainly. 

The public, it may be called, whether they are the corporation, or 
the commissioners of paving, or lighting, or whatever they may be ?— 
Yes, 

And would not that be just as much the case if there were two 
companies as if there were one? Supposing the companies remain | 
apart, would they be any the more willing_to carry on their business 
at a loss than if they were united }—I should think not. 

Now, my friend asked you about what took place in Parliament in 
the year 1847; I do not know that it is very important, but I think 
you told Mr. Skinner that there was no opposition to your bill in 
1847 ?—The Bristol Gas Company petitioned against our bill, with a| 
view to retain their clauses that were inserted therein. 

I mean, rather, on the part of the corporation or public authorities ? 
—There was no opposition. 

You were secretary at that time, were you not?—I was. 

Can you tell us whether, in point of fact, the parliamentary | 
opposition I spoke of had been got rid of, by an arrangement of | 
clauses, by a clause being agreed to before you went into committee? | 











—I do not recollect that it was so. } 
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You do not remember whether there was an agreement or under- 
taking with the commissioners as to insertion of certain clauses ?— 
I can really hardly charge my memory as to a number of clauses 
finally inserted in the bill, whether it was by previous arrangement I 
do not know. 

You were put under the general act in 1847, were you not?—We 
were, 

Do you recollect whether certain clauses, which had been in your 
— bill, were retained in your new bill, notwithstanding your 

eing put under the general act, upon some understanding with the 
commissioners? You do not remember it ?—I believe it was the case, 
but I cannot remember it. 

One word upon these public lamps. DoI understand you to have 
calculated the actual amount per 1000 feet, cubie feet, which you 
received for gas supplied tothe public lamps? That is, as I meant to 
give the calculation, after deducting the gross sum you received from 
the corporation for the public lamps, the expense of lighting and 
putting out, painting, cleaning, and so on?—That is the case, 

Then you distribute the residue to the quantity of the gas which 
they come ?—I do. 

ow, having made that calculation, are you prepared to abide by 
the statement you made to the committee, that the price comes to 
2s. 9id., or something of that kind ?}—I believe that to be almost. 

I need not ask you whether that is a remunerative price or not ?— 
I think certainly not. 

The cost of the production and distribution of 1000 feet would be 
considerably more ?—It would. 

I think the amount received is £4. 18s for those in Clifton ?—It is, 
with this distinction, that in Clifton the lamp columns are furnished 
by the company. 

In the larger amount is included the interest of the capital 
expended on lamp columns, which is not so in the others >—Just so. 

‘What would be the loss, then, on 1000 cubic feet of gas, supposing 
only five per cent. to be paid upon those lamps to the shareholders, 
instead of ten per cent.? Supposing a dividend of five per cent., what 
would be the cost of the production and distribution of 1000 cubic 
feet?—The production and distribution together would amount to 
2s. 93d. per lamp. 

That is what you receive from the lamps ?—Yes. 

You say that would be a losing concern if you were to receive 
only 2s, 9id. per 1000 feet >—It would be no gain. 

Do you mean it would be a loss, or simply no gain ?—I think it 
would be no gain. 

Can you tell me what is the cost of making 1000 feet of gas ?—The 
cost of making 1,000 feet I estimate at 2s, 

After allowing for the value of the residuary products }—Yes. 

Now, then, what is the expense of distributing that 1000 feet, sup- 

osing there be a dividend of ten per cent. ?—Including the dividend, 
it would be 2s. 6d., which would be 4s. 6d. altogether. 

Now, can you tell me what it would be, supposing the dividend to 
| be five per cent. instead of ten per cent.?—It would be a difference of 
| five per cent. 

You would have to take 10d. off >—Yes. 

oo would leave it about 3s. 8d. per 1000 feet instead of 4s, 6d. ? 
—Yes. 

So that, if you get only 2s. 9d., you are a loser of 11d., according to 
Cocker ?>—Yes. 

That is to say, then, you have no profit whatever?—We get no 
| profit whatever by public lamps. 

You do not even get five per cent. on the money ?—No, if I esti- 
mate it correctly. 

The committee then adjourned till twelve o'clock the next day. 
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Sreconp Day.—Wepnespay, APRIL 13, 1853, 
The committee sat this day at twelve o'clock. 
Mr. Hawksley examined by Mr. DENNISON. 
You are an engineer ?—I am. 
You have had considerable experience in gas works, I believe ?— 
| Yes; a large experience. 
| You have been examined several times this session. I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you lately on this subject >—Yes. 
Have you gone into the uffairs of these companies ?>— Yes. 
You have perused the bill and seer. the companies’ accounts ?— Yes. 
Well, the point on which I wish to obtain your opinion is as to 
the expediency of an amalgamation of this kind. Would it be 
advantageous ?>—Yes ; the advantages would be of two kinds—public 
and private. The public advantage would arise from a reduplication 
of mains not being necessary, which creates a frequent disturbance of 





}| the streets, and also leads to an excessive amount of leakage, which 


causes an additional charge upon the public. It raises the price of the 
gas, and prevents reductions. If there were only one line of mains 
instead of two, the expense of distributing the gas would be mate- 
rially diminished, and the public would get the benefit in a reduction 
of price, At present, out of a million of feet sent out of the gas 
works, not more than three-fourths are paid for. One-fourth would 
be wasted; and the greater the extent of mains, the greater the 
| waste; and the loss is not only during the period of consumption, 
hows A day and night, as the mains have to be kept constantly 
| charged, 

You know the situation of the two gas works in Bristol ?—Yes. 

Well, knowing that, what is your opinion as to the advantage of 
uniting the two works under one management ?—The advantage is 
that you might so distribute the pressure as to suit the different levels 
of the places which have to be supplied. For instance, Clifton stands 
remarkably high ; it is 250 feet above the river. 

Is it your view that you could get a high pressure from the works 
near the high land, and a low pressure from the other ?—Yes. 

Having two pressures, you increase the waste >—Yes ; the waste is 
as the square root of the pressure, If you increase the pressure you 
increase the waste. The pressure is increased an inch, or thereabouts, 











for every 100 feet in height. The proper yen for the supply of 
the town is from an inch to an inch and a quarter, and you are 
obliged to add an inch for every 100 feet of elevation, 

So that there would be un increase of about two inches and a half 
of pressure for the difference of height between Clifton and Bristol?) 
—Yes; but, under ordinary circumstances, the arrangement of pres- | 
sure ought not to vary more than three-quarters of an inch. 

You know the price charged to the consumer in Bristol ?>—Yes; it 
is 4s, 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. | 

Is that high?—No; it is moderate. | 

Do you know enough of the circumstances of Bristol to be able to | 
say whether there is we | difficulty or facility of getting rid of the| 
products of the gas works ?—With regard to coke, it is at alow) 
price: indeed, sometimes, when it is 14s. or 15s. a ton elsewhere, it 
is not more than 5s. or 6s. at Bristol. The reason of this is that the | 
coke manufactured from the local coal is not of the best description. 

Is that circumstance an ingredient in the price that should be} 
charged for gas?—No doubt it diminishes the return to the company, | 
and consequently enhances the price to the consumer. 

Do you know anything of the quality of the gas used at Bristol } | 
—I have seen the gas at Bristol, but I have not particularly examined | 
it. The quality depends on the nature of the local coal. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SkinNER. 

You can get rid of the coke in Bristol?—Yes; every company can 
get rid of its coke, but the extent of the sale must depend on the’ 
lowness of the price. 

The coal, you say, is not so good as in other places, where the coke 
fetches 14s, a ton?—It is not; it contains a considerable quantity of 
earthy matter injurious to the quality of the coke. 

Does not this affect the price of the coal as well as the coke? Is, 
not the coal at Bristol much cheaper than elsewhere ?—The cheapness | 
of the coal does not depend on the presence or absence of earthy 
matter, but the proximity of the article to the town. 

What is the price of coal at Bristol ?—7s. or 7s. 6d. | 

And you put the coke at 5s. or 6s, ?—Yes. 

What is the price of coal where the coke is 14s. a ton?—In Not- 
tingham or Derby it is about 7s. 9d. | 

But if there were two companies in Bristol, instead of one, would 
not coal and coke bear the same relative proportions as regards price? 
—Nearly so: competition might reduce the price a little more. 

Then, does competition diminish the price of gas in favour of the | 
public, as well as the price of coal or coke?—To a certain extent it | 
does, but not beyond that; for, after the companies exhaust them- | 
selves by competition, they make private arrangements for their own | 
protection, and then the price goes up. 

Would not the proposed amalgamation give the company a mono- | 
poly ?—Yes; but there is a difference between parliamentary mono- 
poly and monopoly by contract. | 

What is the distinction ?—Parliamentary monopoly is safer for the 
public, because it is much less expensive than a private monopoly ; 
for in the latter case two establishments must be maintained where 
one would suffice. 

Then, have you a preference for one monopoly over another, or for 
monopoly altogether ?—I prefer a well-regulated monopoly, which is 
always left open to parliamentary intervention by the establishment 
of a new company, if occasion should require. 

Then do you limit the phrase ‘ well-regulated” by the power Par- 
liament can give to another company when the existing company is 
not dealing fairly by the public >—What I mean by “ well-regulated”’ | 
is this: the new company is compelled to come under the Gas | 
Clauses Act, and it will for its own sake act in all cases with dis- | 
cretion. Formerly this was not the case. 

Then formerly, when the General Gas Act was passed, you objected | 
to monopoly ?>—No; I do not object to what you are pleased to call | 
monopoly. I simply, for the present, adopt the word you have used. 

Well, with respect to coke, is the same quantity of coke always 
produced from the same quantity of coal?—Bristol coal will only 
produce about 7} cwt. to the ton, while other coal will make 11 ewt. | 
to the ton. | 

What is the relative proportion between the Nottingham andj} 
Bristol coals }— Nottingham coal will yield about 114 cwt., the Bristol 
only 7$ cwt. | 

Is it not so, that you must have larger pipes if you carry the gas to | 
a greater distance? —Yes ; you must have them larger at the com- | 
mencement, and also longer. 

That is, you must have them as long as you wish the gas to go?— 
Yes. 

But the amount of pressure is different according to the length of 
the pipe and the power of delivery ?>—Yes., 

I have a calculation here, by a gentleman named Barlow, Civil | 
Engineer, in which he states that, ifthe diameter of the pipe is twelve | 
inches, and the length 500 yards, the quantity delivered with a pres- | 
sure of 1-10th of an inch, would be 15,100 cubic feet per hour, { 

Sergeant Wrancuam: Do you put that paper in? 

Mr. Sxtnner: No; I merely ask the question. 

Sergeant WrancuamM: You are putting a question, but you are 
reading from a paper (the Journat or Gas LieuTiIne), 

Mr. Skinner: I get information wherever I can find it. (To 
witness): Will you tell me now what quantity would be delivered 
by a pipe 2000 yards long, with the same pressure and diameter that 
I have mentioned ?—With equal pressure, half the quantity would be 
discharged by a pipe of 2000 yards long that would be discharged by 
a pipe of 500 yards long. But, then, deliveries do not always take | 
place at the ends of gas-pipes, but all along. 

With respect to the main laid on to Portishead, which is about 
eight miles from Bristol, would it not be necessary to have a more 
expensive form of pipe to supply that town?—No; the best method 
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would be to have small gas-works in the immediate vicinity of this 
and all other places remote from Bristol. It would be uneconomical 
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‘| to transmit gas to such a distance; but all these works might be 
|| under one management, and the accounts kept at the central office. 

|| Do you know enough of this to say how many of those additional 
'| establishments you would require?—I cannot answer that in a 
moment. If Portishead or Henbury required lighting, I should 
| construct small gas works for each of them. 

|| I take it, then, that for all those outlying places it would be neces- 
|| sary to have those institutions >—It would be not only necessary, but 
||proper, The Oldham Gas Company have several such establish- 
||ments, which they have placed on the margins of the outlying 
| districts which it is necessary tosupply. Instead of sending all the 
|| gas from one central station, they erect small stations in the imme- 
| diate neighbourhood of the place to be supplied. 

Then in every one of these places they would have the same staff as 
in the central place > You would want the same staff of stokers that 
would be required for the manufacture of the same quantity of gas, 
but the general superintendence would be from the central station. 
A stoker would make about 20,000 feet of gas in a day. 

But would he not do that whether he was in a central or remote 
situation ?>—Certainly. 

Oh, then, you say it requires one stoker for every 20,000 feet of gas? 
|, —That depends upon the quality of the coal. In some places it 
| would be 20,000, in some 30,000. 
| Do you know the price of gas at Blackburn, Dudley, and Preston? 
| —No, 
|| Suppose I offer you 4s. as a suggestion; would that be right >—I 
|| think it is not right at Preston ? 
|| Are you aware that the Preston people are going to regulate their 
|| lighting this session >—I know they have an unopposed bill before the 
|| House, but I am not aware of the particulars. 
| Have you not inquired whether there is a clause in that bill fixing 
|| a mazimum price >—No; I am not aware of any such clause. 
|| Have you not inquired?—No ; the bill is just before the Chairman 
|, of Committees. . ay 
Sergeant Wranouao : I knowit is an unopposed bill, whatever itis. 
| Mr. Sxinner: Should there not be a mazimum price of gas ?—The 
| maximum price of gas cannot obtain, unless you have a mazimum 
| price of coal and wages. If you impose on the company a mazimum 
| dividend, that is all you can accomplish. 
| Do you know anything about the Preston bill >—Nothing expressly. 
|| I know the company had an objection to a maximum price, and that 
||it is not imposed. I think a mazimum price is against the principle 
of trade altogether. You cannot impose it, unless you also impose a 
| maximum price on the commodities of which the article is manufac- 
tured. Iam not acquainted with the circumstances of Dudley and 
|, Blackburn. 


Re-examined by Mr, Dennison. 


By uniting the two companies, the gas could be manufactured 
|cheaper. The Gas Act is so constructed as to constitute a monopoly. 
|The provision of a mazimum dividend secures the interests of the 
public. The accounts might be investigated, and a reduction in price 
ordered, by the local authorities. 

An Hon. Memper: Do I understand you to say that the local 
authorities have the power to reduce the price of gas >—Yes, 

What local authority is that ?—The court of quarter session. By 
the 35th section of the General Gas Act, the court of quarter session 
in England or Ireland may, within the limits of the special act, nomi- 
nate and appoint any person, not being a proprietor, to ascertain the 
| actual state and condition of the conceyn, and to make a report to the 
| said court; and the said court shall make such a rateable reduction in 
the price of gas as they shall think fit, regard being had to the profit 
| insured to the proprietors. 
| Mr, Dennison: What do you understand by the word “ prescribed’’ 
| there ?—Ten _ cent, The profits of the undertakers shall not exceed 
| the prescribed rate; or where no rate is prescribed, which is the case 
| with this bill, they shall not exceed 10 per cent. 
| But, if they do not come near 10 per cent., the court cannot inter- 
| fere >—Certainly not. 
| ‘The Cuatrman: That presupposes that the company’s profits ex- 
| ceed 10 per cent. ?>—Yes; and if that were not the case no company 
could have any peace; they would be continually acted upon by the 
| public. 
|? Mr. Dennison: Is there any parliamentary restriction as to price? 
|—None at all; and I believe it is for this reason, that it is impossible 
| for Parliament to impose any restraint as to the price of materials. 
| Ihave heard gentlemen talk of Nottingham; did they want to im- 
| pose such restraint there?—An attempt was made to do so, but the 
| select committee would not admit of it. 
Do you know anything about the London gas case ?—Yes; the re- 
| striction as to price in their bill was an offer made by the Great Cen- 
| tral Company themselves to secure favour. 

Mr. SxrnnEr: Do you know anything of the Worcester act, which 
was passed in 1848?—I did; but I do not recollect it now. I think 
the mazimum was in that act; but then it was a new company trying 
to get on against an old company. 

Well, the mazimum is in the act ?—I believe so. 

Mr. Bigge examined by Mr. Lucas, 

I belong to one of the Bristol companies. Their first act empowered 
them to raise £50,000, and another act an additional sum of £50,000. 
Besides, there has been another sum invested (derived from income) 
in the extension of works. £127,000 beyond their parliamentary 
capital has been expended in carrying on this concern. They have 
not come to Parliament since 1821. I know that the buildings in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol have largely increased of late, and that 
applications were made from particular districts in the neighbourhood 
to be lighted. In consequence of this, negotiations were entered into 
for the purpose of bringing the Board of Health Act into operation in 
Bristol. The companies were then empowered to light those districts ; 


made that one district should be lighted by one company and another | 
district by the other company. Contracts were entered into for this) 
purpose, and a further sum of money was required. Through the 
medium of independent parties, Mr. King, of Liverpool, and Mr. | 
Robinson, of Leicester, were appointed as referees; and these gentle- | 
men, having examined the works and the districts to be lighted, made | 
arrangements for the union of the two companies in a manner quite | 
satisfactory to all parties, 

Cross-examined by Mr. SKINNER. 
I wish to have some explanation about the £6000—was not that 
sum received as a compromise for not opposing the Clifton Company? | 
—No, it arose in this way. The Bristol Gas Company, when they | 
obtained their bil] in 1819—the first that was granted to a provincial | 
town—they were opposed by the corporation, who objected to the) 
streets being opened. An arrangement was then come to by which | 
the public lamps were to be lighted within the city at £5 per lamp, 
that being, in point of fact, not half the cost. They were to light the | 
lamps on those terms for 21 years. It appears that in 1821 they found | 
that their £50,000 was not sufficient, and they came to Parliament | 
for powers to raise additional capital. In 1823 the Clifton Company | 
was established for the manufacture of oil gas; and then it was con- | 
tended, that inasmuch as the Bristol Company was under those 
obligations to light the lamps, which was a detrimental engagement | 
that the Clifton Company should, to a certain extent, share the disad- 
vantage. The question was referred for settlement to Mr. Richard | 
Davis and Mr. Dundas, both members of Parliament; and it was| 
arranged that, as soon as the Clifton Company should light within the | 
city, they should pay a certain sum of money to the Bristol Company. | 
A misunderstanding subsequently arose between the two companies, 
and they went to law, after which, the matter was compromised for 
£6000. 
Well, then, that sum was paid that you should abstain from opposing 
the company ?—Certainly not; it was to enable them to light the city. 
Then, what was done with the £6000 ?—It was placed to the capital | 
of — Company, and forms part of the £27,000 that has been | 
expended. 
Then, when you first got your bill, Parliament fixed the sum of £5 | 
per lamp?—Yes; at that time it was considered that the local | 
authorities had the power over the streets, and that nobody could 
enter unless they paid for it. That was the doctrine of that day. 
£4, 4s. is the price at present. 

Do the corporation, who are the petitioners in this case, pay 
£7762. 18s. a year for lighting the public lamps ?>—I am not prepared 
to answer that question, but I think it is about that sum. q 

In the first act it was provided that you should tender your accounts 
to the commissioners of paving and lighting, for the purpose of enabling 
them to ascertain when there should be a reduction of price?—There 
is a clause in the bill requiring us to deliver accounts, in order to 
secure a reserve fund of £10,000 out of any money we might receive 
ultra the 10 per cent.; but, inasmuch as we never received that sum, 
we never conceived that under the terms of that clause we were bound 
to deliver the accounts. Still I am told that the accounts have been 
delivered up to 1841. If the slightest application had heen made to 
me, they would have been delivered. I was only asked for those 
accounts on Saturday last. I can produce them, ready prepared for 
delivery, up to 1851—they are here in the bag. In point of fact, 400 
proprietors have received copies of the accounts, and Mr, Harris, 
solicitor to the opponents, has been furnished with a copy. The 
average dividend for the last three or four years has been 8 per cent. 
To pay 10 per cent. we would require £33,000. For the last seven 
years our average dividend has not been more than 3 per cent. 

Sergeant Wrancuam: That is our case for the preamble of the bill. 

Mr. SKINNER said he appeared to represent the corporation of Bris- | 
tol, who were merely anxious to watch their own interests. Of course, 
it was as desirable for them as for anybody else that there should be! 
some means for lighting the city with gas, and therefore any observa- | 
tions he would make would arise with respect to the position in which | 
they would be placed by the bill, and as to how far they would be | 
detrimentally affected by its provisions, They wish to have the power | 
of securing a supply of the best gas at the smallest price, and anything 
in this — that would diminish that power would be objection- 
able. He would propose that the committee would adopt provisions, 
so far as depended on the preamble, for carrying out that result, With 
respect to the preamble, it stated that ‘* whereas the two companies 
have severally proceeded in the execution of their acts to light with 
gas the city of Bristol and its neighbourhood, and their pipes are laid | 
side by side in the streets and roads of the said city and neighbour- 
hood, and occasion very frequent breaking up of the same, and inter- | 
ruption of the traffic therein; and it would contribute to the public 
convenience, and would be an economy of money, if the two under- 

takings were united into one, and were placed under a single manage- 
ment, and if the two companies were also consolidated and united; 
and the said companies are desirous of being so united.” Now, | 
when the two companies asked Parliament for specific powers, they | 
were bound to show that great public convenience, as well as private | 
advantage, would accrue, and that that convenience was up to, if not 
in excess of, what the public already enjoyed, and that when they pro- 
posed this for further advantage to themselves, further advantage was 
also to be secured to the public; for, if the words here did not mean 
that, they hardly entitled themselves to ask for the powers they de- 
sired. It was fair, then, to take into consideration the position which 
the gas company now occupied. When the old gas company got their 
act, they were opposed by the corporation as they were in this, The 
corporation then, as now, wanted to secure the greatest possible ad- 
vantage to the public. At that time it was difficult to fix the value of | 
gas, or the means the promoters had of supplying it; but, coming to| 
the best conclusion they could, it was thought reasonable that a spe- 
cific contract should be entered into, such as £5 a lamp for the public | 
lights, until it could be ascertained irom experience whether gas could | 




















and, as that would involve considerable expense, an arrangement was 





be supplied more cheaply. Now, the gas was supplied at £4. 4s. a} 
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company was in the field. The Clifton Company came into compe- 
tition, and down went the gas. After some litigation £6000 was 
given to the Bristol Company. Mr. Bigge attempted an explanation 
of this; but in his (Mr. Skinner’s) opinion the money was given by 
the new company to the old one as some sort of compensation for the 
reduced gains consequent upon competition. By the evidence given 
yesterday, it seemed that the price had been lowered by competition, 
at least so far as the public lamps were concerned. Now, the corpo- 
ration of Bristol were desirous—not to lower the price of gas below what 
would be remunerative—but that the private consumer should be pro- 
tected. They had come to the opinion, after careful inquiry, that £5 
per lamp would be a reasonable price, but it was desirable that private 
individuals should also have some protection; for it would be pre- 
posterous to suppose that in a disputed matter he would be able to 
enter into a legal contest with a powerful company. Upon that act, 
therefore, on which the company was formed, he took it that they 
had a precedent for fixing the maximum price. The prosperity of 
the company showed that the price fixed for the public was fair and 
reasonable to the town, and profitable to the company. Without 
having such a fixed price, he thought there would be no security to 
the public. The public convenience also required that there should 
be a sufficient supply of good gas; and, unless the promoters of the 
bill agreed to secure this, they would afford no evidence whatever to 
the committee to adopt their proposition. Evidence had been given 
that day that the company would be satisfied with 10 per cent. ; but 
it appeared that the economy to which they pointed was one from 
which, by their own enterprise and speculation, they would derive a 
larger profit. But why not put themselves in such a position that 
they could not turn this larger profit to their own advantage by 
diverting it from the public, who were entitled to participate in it? 
If the company thought that by amalgamating they could make and 
distribute gas much cheaper, why not deal more liberally with the 
public, and secure to them some reduction in price? He contended 
that, before this enlarged act was passed, the public consumers should 
be put in a better position with respect to economy than they were in 
before—that the benefits of the economy should not be exclusively 
conferred upon the manufacturer, His object was to show that no 
evidence had been adduced of any single advantage to the public ; 
the advantages anticipated from the proposed amalgamation would 
be all in favour of the company. He would, therefore, request the 
committee to postpone the preamble till the clauses were arranged, 
This opposition did not arise from a feeling to injure the company in 
any way. In fact, the interests of both parties were conjoined, It 
| was important to the city of Bristol to be well lighted, and cheaply. 
This was the only object of the opposition, and he trusted the com- 
mittee would secure to them that object. Sergeant Wrangham said 
the petitioners desired to have a fixed price—— 
Mr. Dznnison: That is a question of clause, and you should call 
evidence before you address the committee upon it. 

Mr, Skinner: Yes, but the whole of the matter should be heard at 
once. He was anxious that the bill should be carried out in a manner 
beneficial not only for the company, but for the city of Bristol. The 
company proposed to extend their capital into districts where success 
was doubtful, and without giving any guarantee of success. He 
thought it but right that the committee should hear the whole of the 
facts, and therefore he would submit that, out of justice to all parties, 
they would postpone the preamble till the clauses were arranged. 

Mr. Dennison trusted the committee would not adopt any such 
course, especially after the course pursued yesterday. He hoped the 
committee would pass the preamble now, leaving his learned friend 
to contest the clauses as he might think fit. 

The room was then cleared for a division, and on our return 

The Cuairman said: The committee, Mr. Skinner, have rejected 
your proposition of postponing the preamble. They have taken into 
{consideration whether it was proved or not, and they have decided 
} that it is proved. 

| The first two clauses of the bill were then read and agreed to. 

| Clause 3, which referred to the purposes and limits of the company, 
having been read, 

| Mr. Skinner proposed to strike out the names of all the suburban 
| towns enumerated, except those that were marked on the bill,* and 
and also the following proviso :—‘ That nothing in this act contained 
shall render it obligatory on the company hereby incorporated to lay 
beg pipes, or to supply gas, or to light any of the foregoing parishes 
| or districts, except under the existing contracts of the dissolved com- 
| panies for such purposes; and unless in so far as may be required by 
|* The Gas Works Clauses Act, 1847,’ 

|. Mr. Dennison would not, of course, consent to that. He did not 
know whether his learned friend was going to offer any argument on it. 
The Cuarnman: Now, Mr. Skinner, will you state your reasons? 
Mr. Sxrnner: They are all outlying or agricultural districts, and 
| lighting them will diminish the dividends of the company, and post- 
pone indefinitely any advantage which the consumers might be 
entitled to from an increase of profits. Westbury-on-Trym is an ex- 
ception, Indeed, wherever the speculation would be remunerative, 
we have no objection to its being included. 

Mr. Berke ey thought Portishead should be left in, for the popula- 
tion were rapidly increasing in that direction. 

The Cuarrman; Where is that? 

Mr. Berxetey: It is in the Bristol Channel. 

Mr, Skinner: With respect to Portishead, the evidence of Mr. 
Hawksley was this: that they would require to be supplied from 
independent works. I certainly thought that he, as an engineer, 
would have preferred to have an independent manufacture for the gas 
at each outlying place than to have a continuity of main from Bristol. 
A Member OFr THE CommitreE: Yes. 











* The marked towns were Westbury-upon-Trym, Horfield, St. George’s, 


lamp. The cause of that reduction, in his opinion, was that another 


Mr. SxinnEr: Well, then, as the honourable member says it is eight 
miles from Bristol, and is a thriving place, why not provide gas-light | 
for themselves? It may be a question whether it is advantageous to 


this company to doit. At all events, the corporation of Bristol do 
not want to have the operations of the company extended so as to 
keep the dividends perpetually under 10 per cent. If Portishead 
wishes to be supplied with gas, let it be done by an independent com. | 
pany. If Portishead were so near Bristol that the continuity of pipes 
might make it one transaction, the case would be different ; but, being 
eight miles off, it was almost an independent town, and the supplying 








it with gas would be a very proper speculation for an independent 
company. It would probably pay 5 or 6 per cent., and, although that | 
might be considered a fair profit, yet it would diminish the 10 per || 
cent. in which the corporation of Bristol had a vested interest. He 

thought none of the districts mentioned in the clause would be re- 

munerative, but with respect to Portishead especially the case was | 
not established. i} 
Mr. Dennison: He has relied chiefly on Portishead. | 

Mr, Sxinner: No, it is the same with the rest. | 

Mr. Dennison: Well, from the information the committee had re- | 
ceived, it — that Portishead was a place which ought to receive 
a supply. It was an increasing town, and the main traffic of Bristol | 
was extending in that direction, Henbury, also, was an important 
place, and docks were about to be made there. His learned friend 
had called no witnesses. The witnesses for the bill had shown that || 
all those places were round Bristol, and that it was most expedient | 
that they should be supplied with gas. Were they to be excluded | 
simply because they could not be supplied as cheaply as the central | 
parts of the town? If that principle were to be admitted, the gas 
could not be laid on anywhere. For 20 years the company had been 
supplying the public lamps at a loss—at £2 percent. The corpora- 
tion, therefore, were not entitled to claim all the benefit for them- 
selves to the exclusion of the suburbs. Buthe was told that all those 
suburban districts were ratepayers to Bristol. They had, therefore, a | 
clear right to participate in the advantages which the company afforded. 

Mr. Skinner: Would the committee allow me to put Mr. Herapath 
before them ? 

Mr, Dennison: It is rather late in the day, My learned friend, 
finding he cannot rely upon his argument, wants to make up the defi- 
ciency now by evidence. I rely upon the arguments the committee 
| have already heard, and I wish to save the time of the committee. | 
| The room was then cleared. 
| After a few minutes the door was opened, and the CHAIRMAN an- 

nounced that they had agreed to strike out the following places :—| 
Filton, Stoke Gifford, Long Ashton, and Abbot’s Leigh. iH 
The proviso having been put, 1} 
Mr. Skinner said Bristol was lighted at present under two con- || 
tracts, which would be at an end at the expiration of eighteen months, 
Now, if the company were only to act under existing contracts, in | 
what state would the city be? The practical result of those words | 
would be that the company might altogether decline to light the city, 
or supply gas, or do anything which was the object of the act, except 
under existing contracts. Some compensating advantages should be 
secured to the public, instead of leaving them entirely at the mercy of 
the company. This proviso would be carrying monopoly beyond any- 
thing that ever was contemplated. The 13th clause of the Gas | 
Clauses Act gave a permissive power to undertakers to enter into con- | 
tracts from time to time, but this proviso would enable the company 
to do as they pleased. To relieve the company from the obligation of | 
lighting the city, by such express terms, was not a reasonable enact- || 
ment. Ifthe committee wished he would call Mr. Harris to explain | 
the effect of the proviso. 

Mr. Harris was then called, and examined by Mr. Skinner: I am 
a clerk to the Local Board of Health. There are 2864 lamps lighted 
by the company. The amount annually paid by the Board of Health 
for lighting is £10,561. 16s. The lamps are lighted under contracts. 
The contracts of the Clifton Company expire in October, and those 
of the other company on the 29th of September next following. If 
the company are not compelled to light, the result may be that we | 
will be left in total darkness unless we satisfy their demands. There 
are [no existing contracts for the new places that are sought to be | 
added to the bill. The existing contracts refer to those 2000-and-odd | 
lamps. 

Mr. Dennison, in support of the proviso, said his learned friend was 
introducing a new scheme of arrangement into gas bills that had been 
frequently tried, but invariably failed. If gas companies were to be | 
obliged to supply their articles, Parliament would have said so in the | 
General Gas Act. But Parliament very properly had dealt with | 
them as trading companies, and left them to do as any other body. .A 
similar attempt was made last week in the case of the Nottingham 
Company, but that failed. Mr, Harris said that unless the company | 
were obliged to light Bristol it would be left in total darkness. But/| 
there was no such compulsory clause in the old acts, and yet no such | 
results followed. The words of the proviso were introduced on 
account of the outlying districts, to save the company in October 
next from being compelled immediately to extend their works to 
those outlying places where there might be no necessity for such 
works for years to come. 

Mr. SkinnER: If they leave out that about the contracts, so as not 
to include us, we have no objection. 

The Cuamman ;: It is the opinion of the committee that the proviso 
should be retained. 

The clause and proviso were then agreed to, and also clauses up to 
15 inclusive. 

Clause 16, which provided that no gas manufactory was to be 
erected within certain limits without the consent of the court of 
general or quarter sessions of the peace, having been proposed, 

Mr. Skinner proposed that instead of the court of quarter sessions, 
the words “local board of health’’ be substituted. 
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Mr. Dennison said the clause was copied from a corresponding 
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lause of the Gas Clauses Act. There was an obvious advantage in 

having the power vested in the court of quarter sessions, where the 
|recorder presided; whereas, the local board of health would be 
'informants and judges, without appeal, It was, therefore, desirable 
|that this alteration should not be made, 
| ‘The Cxarrman: It is the opinion of the committee that this phrase 
should be maintained. 

The clause was then agreed to, and also clauses up to 21 inclusive. 

Clause 22, which provided for the increase of capital, having been 
read, 

Mr. SkrnnER said the capital (£95,000) had been estimated on the 
places that had been excluded from the bill, and therefore so much 
| was not now required, 

After some conversation, the promoters agreed to strike off £15,000, 
|and to reduce the borrowing power by £5000. 
| The remaining clauses of the bill were then agreed to. 
Mx. Sxuvner then proposed the insertion of the following clauses, 
| both of which were agreed to without objection :— 
| ‘That it shall not be lawful for the said company to carry or 
| convey, or cause to be carried or conveyed, into the floating harbour 
lof Bristol, or into the river Frome, any washings or refuse which 
shall be produced in manufacturing or procuring the said gas, or in 
lor by the prosecution of any of the works aforesaid.” 
| “That from and after the expiration of the existing contract or 
|contracts for the supply of gas by the said dissolved companies, or 
|either of them, to any public lamp within the limits of any or either 
|of the said recited acts, or of this act, the company hereby incorpo- 
rated shall afford such supply as may be required from any main 
|situate within 25 yards of any such lamp, at a price equal to the 
| lowest price charged for the time being by the company to any 
private customer.” 
| Mr. SkinNER next proposed—“ That all the gas to be supplied by 
|the newly incorporated company shall be of such quality as to pro- 
|duce from an argand burner, having 15 holes and a 7-inch chimney, 
|and consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, a light equal in intensity 
|to the light produced by twelve wax candles of six in the pound 
| burning 120 grains per hour ; and such gas shall be superior in purity 
to the gas in common use now supplied by either of the said dissolved 
|companies.” The precedent for this, he said, was from the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company. His learned friend, Sergeant 
| Wrangham, with a sensitive appreciation of the justice and reason- 
able and practical nature of this provision, endeavoured to forestall 
him (Mr. Skinner) by calling attention to that clause, and the dis- 
|paraging circumstances under which it was introduced. At all 
events, it was a precedent that had the sanction of Parliament. The 
| Preston Act, which this year passed the House of Commons, and was 
now before the House of Lords, contained the same provision. “If 
at any time,”’ said the Preston Act, ‘the local board of health shall 
|| wish to test the quality of the gas, it shall be lawful to test it by the 
|| experimental meter,” &c. 
| Sergeant Wrancuam: What is the meaning of 120 grains }—air, 
| water, or gas? 
Mr. Sxrnner could very wejJ understand the state of mind of Ser- 
;geant Wrangham; and hoped, when the learned gentleman under- 
stood the subject, the petitioners would have his co-operation. The 
circumstances under which the clause was introduced into the Great 
Central Company’s Act were these: the company desired to enter the 
City of London with a new speculation; and, for the purpose of 
doing so, they went to the City Commissioners of Sewers, and asked 
them what advantages they sought. “ Better terms’’ was the word. 
|The company then, convinced of their own skill, and having made 
|caleulations which left no doubt of their ability to enter into compe- 
| tition with the old companies, proposed to give the commissioners 
security for the quality of the gas. It was quite manifest that the 
people of Bristol would be in a hopeless position if they had not the 
means of testing the quality of the article soldthem. Supposing it 
to be conceded, then, that it was not unreasonable for the consumers 
to be in a position to verify the quality of the gas, the next question 
for consideration was, whether it was practicable. Now, what was 
asked was, that the light should be equal in intensity to twelve wax 
candles of six to the pound, and burning 120 grains per hour. Now, 
if this test were impracticable, it was not probable that the Great 
Central Company should propose it, or that the Commissioners of 
|| Sewers would accept, or that it would have been provided for in the 
| Preston Bill. He would call before them Mr. Herepath, a resident 
| 





in Bristol—a great analytic chemist; and he would prove that such 

|| @ provision was reasonable and desirable. 
William Herepath, Esq., examined by Mr, Sx1nner. 

|| The mode of ascertaining the amount of light is by the comparing 
| shadows, the shadows being made equal when the lights are equal. 
|| The intensity of the light is inversely as the square of the distance. 
| Another method is to place the disc between two lights, and the 
slide moves backwards and forwards till there is no shadow. This 
gives also the relative intensity of the light multiplied in the same 
way. There are methods for ascertaining the consumption of gas 
per hour. The burner is to te placed on an experimental meter, 
|;and the light adjusted to 5 feet per hour. That is considered a 
standard gas light. The candle made use of is either wax or sperm. 
| The light from an equal quantity of each would be the same; but the 
inequality of the wick in the wax candle does not allow it to burn so 


jas is desired. By this means we get an average standard. I have 
experimented in this way on the gas of London, and on that of our 
|own town. On the 30th of March the quality of the gas of the Bristol 
| Company was 14 candles; on the 31st, 13}; April 1, 132; April 2, 134; 
|| April 8, 12g. I then took the apparatus to the Commercial Room at 
| Bristol, which is lighted by the Bristol and Clifton Company, and 
|| found the quality of the gas as follows: — 








equally. The sperm candle, having a twisted wick, burns as equally | 


| 


You will perceive, therefore, that in paying for 1000 cubic feet, the | 
Clifton gas light would be one-third dearer than the old company’s 
light. The public, therefore, require some standard to value this 
light. The gas at Liverpool is equal to 21 candles. In London the 
inspector of gas has made a report of the quality of the London gas, 
and Mr. Lewis Thompson has here (referring to the JouRNAL oF | 
Gas LicutTInG) given a report of the comparative values of the 
London gases. 

Sergeant Wrancuam: Do you put that in? (The Journal or 
Gas Licutine.)—O, yes; it is a work well known to the gentlemen 
around you. 

Mr. Skinner: Is “12 candles” a fair average serviceable light ?—I 
believe the old company always had a light equal to 12, but the other 
never had. . 

Cross-examined by Sergeant WRANGHAM. 

I am told your studies have made you little acquainted with the 
manufacture of gas?—O, that is quite a mistake. I have been en- 
gaged much in the manufacture of gas, but I do not manufacture it || 
myself. I know the differences of the gases as a consulting chemist. | 

Would you be enabled to distinguish between the iliuminating | 
powers of two different lights >—Yes, if you have both together. | 

What do you suffer from having a lesser light?—You pay more || 
during the year to get the same amount of light. A man, for in- 
stance, turns on his gas, and the more he lets through the meter the 
more he has to pay, and the lower the illuminating powers of the gas 
the greater the quantity that will be required to give the necessary | 
amount of light. Sperm candles are superior to wax for making! 
experiments as to the illuminating power. I have made experiments |! 
with both, and prefer the former, because the latter varies and re- |! 
quires snuffing. The reason why the expression “ wax candles’’ was || 
put in the bill was because they knew no better at the time. 

Would there not be a larger number of grains consumed by a 
candle fresh snuffed >—No, there is more consumed when the wick is 
not snuffed, You get a greater light when the candle is properly 
snuffed. I have made my experiments in my own laboratory, and 
also in the Commercial-room, without the privity of the Gas Company. 

I made experiments in Liverpool 24 years ago. I believe the coal 
used there is cannel coal. You cannot get the same intensity of light 
from the ordinary coal. 

But does not the quantity of light depend on the coal of which you 
make your gas >— You cannot make good gas out of bad coal, though | 
you can make bad gas out of good coal. 

I have heard of differences of opinion, with respect to the illumi- 
nating power, among experimenters. I want to know, would imper- 
fection of vision on the part of the experimenter affect the result of 
the experiment?—No; for he has two shadows to compare, and he 
judges of the power of the light by the intensity of the shadows. 

Can he see them as well with perfect as imperfect vision >—No. 

Then, if his sight is imperfect, can he see at all so as to judge? Is 
it not a question of degree ?— Yes, as to seeing the shadows, but then 
he may not be in error as to comparing them, A man short-sighted 
would get nearer the shadows; but, if his eyes are not perfect, he has 
no business to try the experiment at all. No such man would ever 
be chosen as a judge. 

Can you tell me what has been the working of clauses of this 
description in other companies—in the Great Central, for instance ? 
Had they not a lawsuit growing out of such a provision >—Yes, the 
lawsuit originated in this way, that the gas was not of the standard 
quality. I have read reports of that lawsuit. The illuminating 
power of the gas would be affected by the temperature ; for, if the 
temperature were raised, the volume of the gas would be enlarged. 

Re-examined by Mr, SKINNER. 

Would this test be a protection against the use of bad gas?—It 
would, and no two experiments would differ more than a quarter of a 
candle, for all practical purposes. 

You have been asked about a near-sighted man?—Yes; Iam a 
near-sighted man myself, and I find no difficulty. You can get can- 
dles pure enough for testing in any grocer’s shop. We test the 
burner first with the watch; we then weigh the candle, burn it for 
half an hour, and then extinguish it and weigh it again, and by this 
means find the number of grains consumed. ‘This operation might be 
performed by an inspector. 

Sergeant WranGHam: Would it not make some difference as to what | | 
the length of the candle is?—They are made generally about the 
same length. | 

Is there no difference between long sixes and short sixes >—I have 
never found any difference, and I do not know that there is more than 
one sort made. 

Is there anything to prevent their being made ?—Nothing, if manu- 
facturers choose to make them. 

How do you test the sperm candle?—There is no difficulty about it, 
when it is put before you. The sperm candle is translucent 

How are you to ascertain that your standard is good?—I should | 
analyse the candle. 

But your candle would not be worth much after you analysed it >— 
I would not analyse the whole of the candles. As a practical man, 
I should set three or four of them together for a comparison; but, 
as a chemist, I should go to work another way. 

If you had four sperm candles at six to the pound, would there be | 
any Cifference between them ?—No material difference. 

If they were bad, how would you know it?—Oh, I would see it by | 
the smell, (A laugh.) 

You would see it by the smell; but how would you know it >—I 
could see the difference, though I might not be able to tell it, just as 
you would know a man’s handwriting without being able to tell how | 
you know it. 
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Re-examined by Mr. Sxinner,. 

The wax approximates to accuracy, but the sperm affords a more 
correct test. 

The committee decided against the insertion of the clause. 

Mr. Sxinyur said the next clause he would propose was intended 
to give security to the public, that there should be a limitation of price. 
Sergeant Wrangham suggested that out of experiments about the 
illuminating power, litigation might arise, and so it might arise about 
dividends; and therefore, he (Mr. Skinner) wished to propose a clause 
to fix the maximum price. It had been said that public lamps at 
Bristol had to pay 3s. 9d., and he thought other prices. The clause 
he would propose said “that it shall not be lawful for the company 
| to demand or receive from any person or corporation who receive or 
| burn their gas, any sum exceeding the rate of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet.” 
|| They had been told that economy would result from this amalgamation, 
jthat the png of production would be reduced; and that, if the 
| company did not behave fairly towards the public, persons would be 
| found to come forward and supply a good article at a reasonable price. 
| But, without this clause he thought the public would be entirely at 
| the mercy of the company. With respect to the rise and fall of wages 
| causing a fluctuation in price, he would observe that it was a well- 
| known fact, that when a tax was removed from materials, it was a 
| long time before the public obtained the full benefit of the reduction. 

In the case of the old Bristol Company, they had a precedent for 
| a maximum price; for, having the ground to themslves, they entered 
into a long contract with the corporation, He did not see why this 
company was to be put ina stronger or more independent position 
| now, than it was before, when the House did not think it unreasonable 
|to impose a fixed price. The 24th section of the Great Central Com- 
pany rendered it unlawful to demand or receive more than 4s. a 
1000. That precedent alone ought to satisfy the committee of the 
reasonableness of fixing a maximum price. 

The Cuarmman: Mr. Skinner, I do not wish to seem impatient, 
but the committee have made up their minds that it is impossible for 
them to receive this proposition, 

The remaining clauses of the bill were then agreed to. 














COMMITTEE ON THE et GAS LIGHT COMPANY’S 


Monpay, Arnit, 25, 1853. 
Present—Sir Wiri1am Ctay, Bart., Chairman; Mr. C. Cowan; 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien; Mr. G. P. Bentincx; and Mr. G, M. W. 
PrEAcocKE. 


| This was a bill to consolidate the acts relating to the Leeds Gas Light 

Company, and to authorise the company to raise a further sum of 
money for the extension of their works. The bill was opposed by 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Corporation of Leeds. 

Mr. Hope Scott, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Burke, appeared as counsel 
on behalf of the promoters. Messrs, Pritt and Co. were the parlia- 
mentary agents. Mr, Calvert and Mr. R. Hall were counsel for the 
petitioners. 

Mr. Hope Scort, in opening the case on behalf of the promoters, 
said, the bill in substance was one to authorise the company to raise 
a further sum of money for the extension of their works. He said 
‘in substance ’’ on purpose, because the bill was framed to repeal the 
old acts, and obtain new powers in lieu thereof, The company sought 
no new powers beyond that of raising additional capital. ‘The case 
he had to submit to the consideration of the committee was similar to 
that of the Wakefield Market Bill, by which the existing market 
company came before Parliament for an increase of capital, to enable 
them to afford better accommodation to the people of Wakefield. 
The preamble of the Leeds Gas Light Company’s bill recited an act, 
passed in the fifty-eighth year of the reign of king George III., inti- 
tuled, ‘‘ An Act for lighting with Gas the town and neighbourhood of 
Leeds, in the borough of Leeds, in the west riding of the county of 
York,” whereby the Leeds Gas Light Company were incorporated 
and authorised to raise the sum of twenty thousand one hundred 
pounds for such purposes, (This act was passed in 1818.) And also 
an act passed in the sixth year of the reign of her present Majesty, 
intituled, ‘* An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the powers and pro- 
visions of the former act for lighting with Gas the town and neigh- 
'| bourhood of Leeds, in the borough of Leeds, in the west riding of the 
county of York,” whereby it was declared that the sum of forty 
thousand two hunéred pounds which had been expended by the said 
company, over and above the said sum of twenty thousand one hun- 
dred pounds, in the extension of their works and in laying down fresh 
mains and pipes, should be made part of the capital stock of the 
company; and by the same act the said company were authorised to 
raise a further sum of fifty thousand pounds, making the total capital 
of the company one hundred and ten thousand three hundred pounds. 
He had referred to the preamble itself, because he thought it would 
condense his matter and save the committee the trouble of taking 
notes. He need hardly say, that 1818 was a period in which lighting 
by gas was but very little known, and the lighting of an important 
borough like Leeds must have been considered an important under- 
taking. The capital of the company was limited to a comparatively 
small sum (£21,000), the results being so uncertain. However, the 
company proceeded and prospered ; in the sixth year of her present 
|| Majesty, as the preamble stated, they obtained a new act with en- 
larged powers. The power obtained under the second bill was not 
one which was common formerly. Under the act of 1818 the com- 
pany had no restriction on their dividend, and probably for this 
;reason, that gas undertakings not being then well understood, the 

risk incurred was supposed to be greater than any profits which the 
|company could realise. As a matter of fact their dividends never 
| did exceed 10 per cent., and out of any surplus revenue they obtained 
| they expended £40,300 in the extension of their works, And when 
|they came to Parliament in 1842, Parliament being so satisfied that 
|that expenditure was beneficial, authorised them to capital that 
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expenditure, made out of their income (which, as the law then stood, 
was perfectly legitimate, for they might have divided those profits | 
and put them into the pockets of the shareholders), and sanctioned | 
the raising of a further sum of £50,000. But in that act Parliament | 
imposed a limit on the dividend, which limit was managed in this | 
way ;—The original capital of £21,000 and of £40,000 was to have a | 
limit of 10 per cent., but the new capital of £50,000 was to be limited | 
to 6 percent. That was the present state of the law as regarded | 
this company. 

The Cuarnman: That would make £60,000. a ot iaeasian ale 

Mr. Horz: Yes, and by adding the other capital o ,000, ob- | 
tained by the act of 1843, it became £110,000, the latter £50,000 
being limited to a dividend of 6 per cent.;—and the committee knew | 
that that was below what the consolidated act allowed in such cases. 
The next recital in the preamble was : ‘* And whereas, by Teason of 
the great increase in the public works and buildings within the | 
said town and borough, pol the increased consumption of gas, and 
the necessity occasioned thereby for further enlarging and extending 
the works of the said company, it is expedient that the ca) tal of the | 
said company should be increased.” ‘Then they provided for an 
increase of capital. That was, in point of fact, the substance of the | 
bill, although there were other minor requirements in other clauses. 
By clause 18, they asked for £39,000 additional capital, which would 
make their capital amount to £150,000, to which was added the 
usual borrowing power of one-third of the total capital. The com- | 





pany was now before Parliament for that purpose and when he in- | 
formed them that since 1841, the nearest census extending over a | 
considerable period, the population of Leeds had increased from || 
140,000 to 170,000, the committee would not wonder if additional | 
means of supplying the borough of Leeds with gas were necessary. | 

The Cuarmman : Have you any further provisions ? 

Mr. Hore: Yes. On the 30th of June, 1843, the number of con- 
sumers was only 3284; in 1852 the number amounted to 9536. So 
that the company had nearly trebled the number of their consumets 
during that period, and he believed that the other Leeds company | 
had increased in an equal ratio. There was no complaint against) 
the conduct of the company; and, as it only asked for means 
to supply the inhabitants more extensively, and within the 
limits which they at present* operated in, he thought it rather 
hard that they should be opposed as they were by the corporation 
of Leeds. He did not think the petition of the corporation 
reasonable or right. He would read its allegations to the committee, || 
and answer them as he proceeded. But he wished to state at once || 
that he would oppose the right of the corporation to be heard at all || 
against the bill, In the Wakefield case, which was analogous (and | 
in which he was not engaged), the committee would remember that || 
they excluded the corporation as petitioners having no /ocus atandi., || 
The town council of Leeds allege in their petition—‘‘ That by an act | 
of Parliament passed in the 5th and 6th years of the reign of her| 
Majesty Queen Victoria, cap. 104, intituled ‘An Act for the better | 
Lighting and Cleansing, and Improving the Borough of Leeds, in the | 
County of York,’ another act passed in the 5th of George IV., cap. | 
124, intituled ‘An Act for Lighting, Cleansing, and Improving the | 
Town and Neighbourhood of Leeds, in the County of York,’ was 
repealed, and the rates and property vested in commissioners under | 
the repealed acts, and especially all lamps, lamp-irons, lamp-posts, | 
goods, chattels, and effects, materials, implements, matters, and | 
things for or concerning the lighting of the town and neighbourhood | 
of Leeds, provided by or vested in the commissioners under the| 
repealed act, were vested in your petitioners for the purpose of| 
lighting the limits by the act of the 5th and 6th Vict., c. 104, autho | 
rised to be lighted.” The petitioners also stated that they were) 
empowered by the last-mentioned act to cause the several streets | 
within the borough of Leeds to be lighted, and to contract with any | 
company or person for that purpose; but a power which was con-| 
tained in the said repealed act of the 5th George IV., c. 124, autho- 
rising the commissioners for executing such repealed act to build, | 
provide, erect, and purchase the necessary buildings, apparatus, and 
machinery for lighting, was not re-enacted in the said act of the 5th I 
and 6th Vict., c. 104; and, in consequence of the omission of such 
enactment, your commissioners have been compelled, instead of | 
making their own gas since the passing of the said last-mentioned 
act, to contract with the existing companies—namely, the promoters | 
of the present bill and the Leeds New Gas Company.” Now, 4} 
plain man would gather no other meaning from this part of the| 
petition than this, that, by some accident or other, the power the| 
commissioners had possessed for making their own gas was trans- | 
ferred to the town council by the former act, but not re-enacted, and | 
that, in consequence of this omission, the town council, which | 
otherwise would have been able to make their own gas, had been | 
obliged to forego that advantage and contract with others. Now, 
any plain man, looking at the petition, would receive that impression | 
from it, though, when he came to consider it as a lawyer, he might | 
discover that the language was so guarded as not to be liable to that | 
imputation. The petitioners spoke as if what they called an ‘ omis- | 
sion” was something purely accidental. The fact, however, was that, | 
while their predecessors had power to provide, build, erect, and pur- 
chase the necessary buildings, apparatus, &c., and to contract for, | 
employ, find, and provide necessary and proper lamps, &c., for the 
purposes aforesaid, those powers were omitted in the act of 1842, 
because there was no money power to erect or provide such works. 
There was power to make a 4d. rate for lighting, but there was 
no power of mortgaging that right; and, consequently, the com- 
missioners and the town council had always contracted with 
the gas companies. Now, however, the petitioners stated that 
because this power, which was a fruitless one inasmuch as they had 
no money to exercise it, was omitted from the act of 1842, the town 
council were obliged to contract with the other companies, the fact 
being that the commissioners never had a substantive power to raise 
money. In fact, the commissioners had always contracted with the 
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|| present companies to supply the public lights. Let him now advert 
|to this innocent word, “omission.” The fact was, that when the 
| town council introduced their bill in 1842, they inserted in it a clause 
||(277) to empower them not only to manufacture gas, and provide 
| gasometers and all other necessary apparatus and machinery for that 
|| purpose, to purchase land not exceeding five acres, and to break up the 
streets like any ordinary gas company. But this clause was opposed 
| by the existing gas companies, and, in consequence of that opposition, 
was struck out, and the promoters of the present bill had actuall 
under the handwriting of the parties themselves the clauses whic 
were agreed to be “omitted,” as the petitioners expressed it. In- 
|| stead of obtaining power to construct gas works and manufacture 
gas, the act which passed the Legislature simply empowered them to 
contract with the existing gas companies to supply the public lights. 
That was the English of the argument in the petition, which was at 
| once so near and so very far from the truth, that he was surprised 
| that members of the town council could allow the common seal of 
that body to be put to statements conveying an idea so totally at 
|| variance with the facts of the case. Well, then, the petitioners 
went on to say that they had paid to the said company, “ under 
| contracts for supplying gas for if hting the public lamps since the 
| passing of the said act of 5 and 6 Vic., c. 104, to the 30th June last, 
the sum of £23,796. 10s. 9d., and are now under contracts with them 
| tosupply gas for lighting a portion of the public lamps, within the said 
| borough, for the term of three years, from the Ist of July, 1852, at 
| rates which will amount annually to about thesum of £1700." Now, 
| if this were an allegation that these were undue prices, it could be 
' directly met; but why Parliament should be informed of a fact that 
did not bear either way he (Mr. Scott) was at a loss to understand. 
| The petition went on to say :—‘That your petitioners, also under 
contracts with the Leeds New Gas Company, paid during the same 
| period the sum of £12,160, 14s. 9d. for supplying gas for lighting the 
lamps, and are now under a contract with the said company for sup- 
plying gas for lighting a portion of the public lamps within the said 
borough for three years, from the Ist of July, 1852, at rates which will 
amount annually to about the sum of £1700.’ He had no doubt 
that that statement was perfectly true, but then those rates were 
perfectly moderate. Again, the petitioners stated :—** That, in addi- 
tion to these annual payments, the two gas companies charge your 
petitioners and other the governing bodies, in the borough of Leeds, 
for gas supplied to public buildings, several hundred pounds a year.” 
Now, unless this was an argument against excessive charge, what 
was the use of putting it into the petition? Were they to have their 
townhall, their news-rooms, ball-rooms, and theatres, lighted for 
nothing? He thought the corporation of Leeds would hardly think 
of petitioning against the merchants of that town for charging them 
£300 a year for the wine which they drank, especially if the price 
was notexorbitant. Again, the petitioners stated :—‘* That the Leeds 
Gas Company was incorporated in May, 1818, by an act intituled, 
*‘An Act for lighting with Gas the town and neighbourhood of 
Leeds, in the borough of Leeds, in the west riding of the county 
of York,” and obtained an amendment act in the year 1843, inti- 
tuled, ‘An Act to amend and enlarge the powers and provisions 
of an act for lighting with Gas the town and neighbourhood of 
Leeds,” &c.; and that during the period between May, 1818, and 
May, 1843, such company derived very large and unreasonable 
dividends, and accumulated a reserved fund which enabled them, 
under the said amended act, to issue new shares to the amount 
of £40,200 to the proprietors without calling up any money there- 
on.”” Now, what had the town council of Leeds to do with those 
acts? Parliament had legislated already upon the basis of then existing 
circumstances. Why, then, should the town council rake up matters 
settled in 1843 for the mere purpose of misstating the case? Now 
‘the real facts of the case were these. The company did not derive 
large dividends, for they were below 10 per cent. They did not 
accumulate a reserved fund which enabled them to issue new 
shares; on the contrary, they expended their profits in constructing 
new works, Here, then, were two misstatements both founded on 
| facts, but presented in a way calculated to mislead. But the petition 
| proceeded to state, ‘‘ That by the said amended act of the 6th Victoria, 
c. 30, the Leeds Gas Light Company are empowered to raise an addi- 
tional capital not exceeding £50,000; but the profits of the under- 
taking divisible among the proprietors of the company are limited to 
10 per cent. per annum on the old stock of the company, and on the 
said amount of £40,200 of additional stock, and 6 per cent. per 
annum on additional capital ; and, after providing for a reserved fund 
amounting to £6000, it is enacted that the rents and prices of gas to 
be furnished by them shall be reduced, but no provision as to limita- 
|tion of profits is inserted in the said bill,” &c., The petition also 
| stated that the promoters wanted to have a borrowing power of one- 
| third on a capital of £213,000. How they arrived at that sum he did 
|not know, nor did he much care to know, the real question being 
|| whether additional capital was needed or not; and that was a question 
| for Parliament to decide. The petitioners then expressed their opinion 
|as follows:—‘*That there is not any necessity for the Leeds Gas 
| Light Company to apply to Parliament for power to raise additional 
capital, inasmuch as the accounts of the company, made up to the 
30th day of June, 1852, in pursuance of the provisions of the said 
act of the 6th Victoria, c. 30, show the amount of the contingent 
| fund of the company to be £3616. 17s. 2d.; and, since the 30th day 
|of June, the said company have called up large sums of money on 
| account of the additional capital they were authorised to raise under 
|the provisions of the said act, Vic., c. 30; that the said company 
| have still the power to call up and apply for the purposes of their 
undertaking the sum of £16,183. 1s. 8d., or thereabouts, in respect of 
shares created under the provisions of the last-mentioned act, unless 
they have called up the said sum since the publication of their accounts 
on the 30th day of June last.” ‘Now, he was able to give the com- 
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“was going off r 
their works. st 
true cause of the opposition. The petitioners say:—‘ They 


the act of ne a that or age 
apidly in meeting the varying demands for extension 0 
Then came the a of the matter, and the 
are 
advised that, at a moderate cost, ag | could erect gas works 
amply sufficient to supply the public lamps and lay down the 
necessary pipes; and they could, if authorised by Parliament so to 
do, supply with gas from such works any buildings or works in the 
borough of Leeds not now supplied with gas; and, therefore, it 
would be wrong to allow the Leeds Gas Light Company to capitalise 
a further sum of money.” Here, then, we had what the town 
council of Leeds had been so long driving at. They had a desire 
to be gas manufacturers themselves, and that not simply for the 
supply of the public lamps, but for the supply of private individuals 
in Leeds. Now, granting that it would be legitimate on their part 
to do so, yet it was perfectly evident that this proposition on their 
part todo so could furnish no legitimate ground of opposition what 
ever to a company applying to Parliament for power to increase 
their capital only, but seeking no extension of district. The corpora- 
tion of Leeds, by this petition, destroyed any prestige to which their 
public position might entitle them, bécause they merely evinced a 
desire to cripple the means of usefulness on the part of an existing 
company, without being prepared to do anything themselves. That 
that was plainly their intention was evident from the fact that in 
1850 they gave notice that they would introduce a bill in the session 
of 1851, to enable them to manufacture gas for the people of Leeds, 
but they never proceeded with that bill. In February last, the cor- 
poration passed a resolution in council, that they would soon apply 
to Parliament for the purpose of establishing gas works for the town 
of Leeds, and competing with the existing companies. Now, if they 
were coming forward as a competing company, with the advantage of 
a public rate to support them, it was but reasonable that the existing 
independent companies should be made as — as possible, in 
order that the public might have the full benefit of competition. But 
the very fact of their having assumed the position of competing 
traders showed that they had no ground whatever to oppose 
the present bill, unless they introduced a bill of their own. 
This being the substance of their opposition, he submitted that they 
had no ground whatever to stand upon. Their case was not 
even so strong as that of the Wakefield corporation, for they 
had alleged an intention of a. but here the alleged 
intention was to compete, ow, the practical operation of a 
corporation — gas was this, that the profits of the under- 
taking were carried to the relief of the borough rate, which was 
imposed on tenements of a particular value. The town council, 
however, were not necessarily elected by the most influential or 
largest traders in the town; and, therefore, the effect of giving those 
powers would be to give the town council a power of taxing the 
whole rateable property for the benefit of those who were not con- 
sumers of gas. This was the case in Manchester; and the injustice 
was so obvious that he trusted it would not receive any sanction 
from the committee. What locus standi had the corporation of Leeds ? | 
What right had they to come forward with this undigested scheme, 
which was not likely to be ever carried into effect? They denied the 
preamble of the bill, which stated that, in consequence of the great 
increase of public buildings, more gas was needed, and more money 
required to give the increased supply. He thought he should be able 
to prove the preamble ; but, first of all, he objected to the petitioners 
being heard. ; 
An Hon. Memuer: Is there any proviso in the act as to what is to 
be done with the surplus after paying the shareholders 6 per cent. ? 
Mr. Hore: Yes; every farthing beyond that will go to the reduc- 
tion of rates. Besides, we have a competing company. 


Mr, William Cass Raper examined by Mr. Harpy. 


I haye been clerk and manager of the Leeds Gas Works for 26 
years. The present amount of the company’s capital is £110,300. 
‘The original capital was £20,100. In 1843 the sum of £40,200 was 
added as the cost of works, and a power to raise £50,000 more was 
obtained. ‘The dividends the company are authorised to take are 10) 
per cent, on £60,300, and 6 per cent. on £50,000. The shares are 
now issused, but there is £3400 not yet paid. There are 304 £10 
shares at present in the hands of the committee, to use as they may 
think proper. Those shares have been created by a general meeting. 
The new works in progress would take more money than we have. 
We have no borrowing powers under our act, and it is necessary to 
get powers to raise money. There has been a very great increase 
lately in the demand for gas. The following figures would show the 
rapid increase in our customers:—On June 13, 1843, there were 
3284 customers; in June, 1844, there was an increase of 301; in 
1845 there was an increase of 375; 1846, 461; 1847, 462; 1848, 573; 
1849, 593; 1850, from June to December, 120; and from December | 
to June, 1851, 902; in 1851, 1345; and from June to December, 622. 
The total number of customers up to December, 1852, was 9536. | 
Many of these were large manufacturers, as well as private indi-| 
viduals, Numbers of these take gas from both companies. Some of 
our largest consumers were Messrs. Binney and Co., March and Co., 
Cooper, Mills, Lawson, Briggs, &c. I suppose that one of these cus- 
tomers would consume above 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of feet in the 
year. Our bill states that the price shall not exceed 5s., but 4s, is 
the highest charged at present. I have here a table of the prices from 
1819 up to 1852. In 1819 the price was 12s; in 1821 it was reduced ; 
from 1821 to 1826 it was 10s. ; from 1828 to 1830, 11s. was the highest 
price, and the lowest was 8s. 93d.; from 1830 to 1833 it was 10s. 7d. ; 
from 1833 to 1838, 8s.; from 1838 to 1841, 6s. 8d. was the highest 
price, and 5s, 6d, the lowest; from 1841 to 1847, 6s. and 5s, 6d. ; and 
trom 1847 to the present time, 4s. and 3s. ‘Ihe difference between 
the highest and lowest prices was occasioned by the discount of 25 








mittee more accurate information on that point. ‘he present state of 
the company’s capital was this: they had, at present, £6162 as 














per cent. which we gave to large consumers. In point of fact, we| 
' have a wholesale and retail price. The demand for gas is increasing | 
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daily, and is general all over the town. We are laying down new 
mains constantly in every direction where they may be wanted. The 
new Capital is to be expended on mains and general extensions requi- 
site to meet the demand. We will construct new gasometers, and 
probably new works too. At the present time the committee have 
passed aresolution which will take upwards of £7000 to carry out 
their plans, without any new works. I think the capital named in 
the bill would be expended in a few years. 

Mr. Catvert opposed the preamble. The corporation of Wake- 
field and the corporation of Leeds were not precisely in analogous 
positions. The corporation of Leeds had a great deal more to do 
with the opening of the streets, and were most interested in this 
case, and, if they were not allowed to appear, no parties could have 
any right to appear at all, His learned friend had passed very 
gingerly over the whole matter, without meeting any of the main 
points in the petition. They alleged, in their petition, that there 
was an attempt to enact, ‘‘ that every consumer of gas, upon request, 
shall consume by meter, to be provided by the company, unless such 
consumer shall desire to be supplied at his own cost,’’ but it 
was quite clear that in either case the consumer was to pay the 
expenses. , 

An Hon. Memrger: What clause is that ? 
Mr, Catvert: Clause 46. He was desirous of going into this 
point, as his learned friend had misrepresented the [petition and the 
meaning of it. In going through the petition, he had said that he had 
great reason to complain of the tenor in which it was drawn up. 
The Cuarrman: The question now raised before the committee is 
as to your locus standi. Perhaps it would be well to hear any observa- 
tions you have to make on that point of law, before you go into 
the cross-examination of this witness. 
Mr. Catverr said that was the very thing he was going to do. 
The Cuatrman : I thought you did not think it worth while to go 
further into the question as to the locus standi. 
Mr, Catverr said he was prepared to do so, but he did not wish 
to let the thing be determined on that one question. He thought 
the statement made by his learned friend showed that there was 
ample ground for hearing counsel on the part of the petitioners. 
After having stated the case generally, when he came to the state- 
ments of the petition he said he had great reason to complain of the 
mode in which the petition had been drawn up, and then he imme- 
diately directed the attention of the committee to this clause of the 
petition :—“ That your petitioners are further empowered to cause the 
several streets of the borough to be lighted, and to contract with 
other companies for that purpose; but the power contained in the 5th 
George IV., for enabling the corporation to light the town themselves 
| Was not re-enacted in the act of Victoria; and the consequence of 
| which omission is, that your petitioners are compelled, instead of 
|; making their own gas, to contract with the existing companies,” 
| His learned friend had slipped in the word “ accident”’ instead of 
| omission.” 
Mr. Hops said he had got the word “ accident” from themselves. 
The Cuarrman : I do not think a great deal will turn on that. 
Mr. Catvert said that there was no re-enactment of the power to 
| establish gas works, and the corporation were, therefore, obliged to 
employ the company. It was unfair to charge a respectable body 
like the corporation of Leeds with intentional misrepresentation. 
The truth was, that in the year 1842, quite different principles were 
| recognised by the Legislature from what were now entertained. At 
| that time it was considered better that independent companies should 
supply the gas. 
| Mr. Burke: We are now arguing the question of the locus standi, 
and I hope my learned friend will not be permitted to enter into the 
general question. 
| The CuHarrman: The learned counsel is aware that I asked that 
| question, and I was given to understand that his argument was to 
have that bearing. Of course, if, after a time, we find he does not 
apply himself to the point, we can stop him, 
An Hon. Member: We will apply all your observations that bear 
| upon the locus standi, and we will leave out whatever you say that 
| does not apply to it. 
| Mr. Catverr said that he had nothing to deal with in the argu- 
ment, as to the locus standi, except his learned friend’s speech. 
Mr. Burke said that Mr. Hope made out a case for the preamble, 
but not in order to raise an argument on the locus standi. That he 
(Mr. Burke) should attempt to do when the time came. His learned 
friend would then have an opportunity of answering him, and not 
Mr. Hope. 
After a few moments’ consultation on the part of the committee, 
The Cuarrman said: Go on, Mr. Calvert, for the present. 
Mr. Catvert said his learned friend was resorting to a very old 
dodge. Mr. Hope had stated his argument against the petitioners, 
but he (Mr. Calvert) was not to argue against Mr. Hope. He thought 
the committee would see that it was but fair to allow him that 
privilege. His learned friend said: ‘‘I oppose your right to be 
heard ;’”’ and then he went through the several topics to which he 
| (Mr. Calvert) was now about to allude. The petitioners did not 
| profess to complain of the conduct of the Gas Light Company ; all 
| they said was, that the present bill would be injurious to the town, 
The corporation of Leeds were great consumers, and the statements 
| that had been entered into with respect to the sums paid to the 
company, were not made for the purpose of finding fault with the 
company but merely to show that the corporation were great con- 
sumers, and also to show how important it was to them that this bill 
should not pass. If great dividends were taken, the petitioners 
would be great sufferers. It was with reference to that circumstance 
that they set forth in the petition, that they had already paid the 
company £23,796, and that the current amount was £1700 a year, 
now in course of payment under the existing agreement. One 
reason why they thought this committee should not sanction the 
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The CuarrnMan: I think you are going a little away from the 
subject. 
Mr. Catvert: The committee must observe that the real question 
turned upon this:—The company come to Parliament for power to 
extend their works, and to raise additional capital, with an additional || 
dividend. Now, it was the duty of the corporation, who represented | 
the public, to watch this bill, and to take care, first, that the company 
should not raise a larger quantity of money than was necessary, | 
because the town must meet the dividend on the full amount raised. || 
Therefore, in regard to the capital, the town had an interest in the, 
bill. Secondly, with regard to the dividend to be fixed on that 
capital, it was important to the town that the dividend should be) 
kept as low as possible. The company could borrow money if they 
required it at 34 percent. ; butif they were allowed to raise additiunal 
capital, upon which they were to take 6 per cent., the difference be- | 
tween 3} and 6 would come out of the pockets of the consumers. | 
The corporation of Leeds were enormous consumers: 23,272,000 | 
cubic feet were annually taken from the two companies ; half of that | 
came from this company. Now, if the petitioners were not the| 
parties that ought to oppose, who ought to do so? His learned| 
friend had said that they, being a competing company, could not be | 
admitted as petitioners. Their most earnest hope, certainly, was, 
that they might be enabled, on some future occasion, to come before 
Parliament for power to become the suppliers of gas as they were at 
present of water, and the greater the latitude of dividend that was 
permitted to the present company, the greater the price the corpora- | 
tion would have to pay for their works when they bought them, not 
for their own benefit, but for that of the town. But, independently 
of that transaction, the corporation represented al! the customers in 
Leeds, every one of whom had an interest that the amount of capital 
and dividend of this company should not be too great. As the cor- | 
poration of Leeds, they were bound to be guardians of the interests 
of the town, and that nothing should occur to raise gas above its| 
its natural price. | 
Mr. Burke, in reply, said his learned friend had remarked, that if 
the corporation of Leeds had not a right to be heard, who was to be 
heard? He (Mr. Burke) would say any body had a right to be 
heard against the bill whose rights were prejudiced, and who stated 
his objections in the form in which Parliament required them to be 
stated. Far be it from him to endeavour to shut out any such 
parties; but the objection raised was, that the corporation of Leeds, 
although seeking to be heard against the bill, had not, upon their 
petition, raised any such case as would entitle them to be heard. 
His learned friend, in his argument, had mentioned several reasons 
why the corporation should be heard; but not one of those reasons 
were in the petition. ‘rhe bill, it had been said, was to enable the 
company to get a large dividend; but no such assertion was con- 
tained in the petition. If the committee examined the petition, 
they would find that every one of its allegations might be taken 
pro concesso. His learned friend had made out no case at all against | 
the_bill. The only point he attempted to establish was this :— 
“* We hope to be able to come before Parliament with a bill to enable 
us to light Leeds with gas; and do not, therefore, let this company 
light it in the mean time.” That was no objection at all. Before | 
parties were allowed to be heard against a bill, they must show that 
their rights or property were attacked by it; the petitioners could | 
not, however, do so. ‘The only interest they had was one in futuro : 
viz., that, hereafter, they might come before Parliament with a bill) 
to buy up this company, and that if, in the meanwhile, the profits 
of the company were increased, a larger sum of money would be 
required. But what was the town of Leeds to do in the mean time ? 
Parliament having already empowered the company to light Leeds 
with gas, they wanted to fulfil their obligations in the most efficient 
manner. 
An Hon. Memser: Is not the-corporation to contract for the light- || 
ing of the public lamps, and is there not a clause to restrict them to || 
the use of meters ? 
Mr. Buxxe said he was coming to that. The clause in the act was || 
that the consumers should not burn gas except by meter ; but this did || 
not affect the corporation, for the public lights could not be supplied || 
by meter, as a meter would be required for every light. He was | 
surprised his learned friend should have raised such a point in his | 
argument, for no one could have instructed him that that clause) 
could have any application to the corporation. 
The CuarrMan: The allegation with regard to the meters is in the || 
petition. 
Mr. Burxe: Yes; but it did not apply to the preamble. It might || 
be applied to a clause. Where the locus standi was objected to, some | 
grievance must be shown. If a clause were inserted to remove the 
land of any proprietor from the operation of an act, that deprived him | 
of his right of objecting. Now, if his learned friend said that any- | 
thing affected him in that clause, the company would put in the word 
“‘private’’ to remove his objection. When the Wakefield Market || 
Company came to Parliament to increase their capital, they were 
opposed by the corporation of Wakefield on much the same grounds | 
as in the present instance. His learned friend, feeling the pressure || 
of that precedent, said that the cases were not analogous, for that the | 
corporation of Leeds opened the ground, and had the control of the } 
water and sewers. This bill did not, however, propose to take any || 
new power with respect to the opening of the ground; and, there- | 
fore, it did not give the corporation of Leeds any greater right to be | 
heard than that which the Wakefield corporation possessed. His | 
learned friend stated distinctly—‘* We raise no complaint against this \} 
company, but we state that this bill will be injurious to the town. | 
Let the committee refer to the preamble, and they would find nothing | 
there that was injurious to the town. His learned friend said—* We | 
are the guardians of the public interest of the town.’ He (Mr. 
Burke) denied the fact; they were guardians only of the public ! 




















proposal was, that on the original stock. 








lights ; and the object of the bill was not to raise the charges for those | 
lights, but to give them a better supply. But, if the bill were inju- \ 
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rious, the people of the town should themselves take objection. They 
should say—* Your rates are too high ;’’ or, ‘* You should limit your 
dividends.” But they did not do so. 

The Cuarrman: Are they not ratepayers in the sense of taking the 
|| public lights ? 

Mr. Burxe: Yes; and if they had stated in their petition any 
ground of complaint in that respect, they would have been entitled to 
be heard. But the standing orders said—*“ That no petition against a 
'| private bill shall be taken into the consideration of the committee 
which does not distinctly specify the ground of objection, and the 


'| petitioner shall be only heard on such grounds as stated.’’ Now, the 





allegation in the petition was to the effect that the petitioners intended 
| to apply for a bill to light the public streets ; that they had paid cer- 
tain sums of money to the existing companies ; and that they objected 


|| to the amount of capital to be raised, and to the borrowing power, but 


they did not state any injury in the slightest degree. He now came 
to the pith of the subject—that the corporation intended to buy the 
gas works, and light the town themselves. ‘That did not, however, 
afford them any Jocus standi against the bill. They must show that 


| the bill affected their present existing rights, but it was quite im- 


| Oil Gas Company was dissolved in 1833 or 1834. 


possible to oppose another company’s legitimate and immediate 
objects by saying that the petitioners had some object in futuro; for 
what security had the public that that intention would ever be 
fulfilled? and, in the mean time, what was Leedstodo? Under these 
circumstances, he contended that his learned friend had utterly failed 
to make out his case. 

The room was then cleared; and, on our readmission, the Cuarr- 
MAN announced, as the decision of the committee, that the petitioners 
had established their locus standi. 

The witness was then cross-examined by Mr. Catvert:— The 
company’s act was passed in 1818, and the second act in 1843, The 
new company’s first act was in 1835, and the second in 1844, The 
It was bought up, 


| he thought, by the newcompany. At this moment there were only 


| shares: they were issued to the then proprietary. 


two companies in the town. The capital of the old company was at 
first £20,100. In 1843, when the second act was passed, £40,200 
was added to the capital. No money was paid in respect of those 
They allowed 
their profits to be expended during a period of 22 or 23 years, without 
charging any dividend to the consumers, who had the benefit of that 
outlay. 

What was the average per centage, during those 20 or 21 years, on 


the £20,000 ?>—It averaged £9. 19s. from the commencement. 


In 
In 
In 


1841, what was the dividend on the £20,100 ?—26 per cent. 
1840 ?—20 per cent. 

1839 ?—15 per cent. 

In 1838 ?— 9 per cent, 

In 1837 >— 8 per cent. 

Then, if I understand you right, up to 1842 the annual profits 


enabled you to pay the dividend you have mentioned, and improve | 


the works to the value of £40,200?—Yes; the main dividend was 


| £9. 19s, 2d. up to 1842, from the time of the creation of the company. 


In the year 1842, was that the case that the holder of an original 


| share of £100 became the holder of shares of £300 ?>—That was after 


1842, 

Did you pay 10 per cent. on the £40,200 ?—Yes. 

Therefore, the holder of the original shares got 30 per cent. on his 
original £100 ?>—Yes. 

Was the £50,000 raised under the act of 1843?—Yes; and it was 
all raised except £3,400. 

Had you a borrowing power under the act of 1843 >—No, 

Did you borrow any money since 1843 ?}—No. 

Since 1843, has 6 per cent. dividend been paid on the £50,000 ?~ 
Yes ; upon all that has been paid up. 

And also 10 per cent. on the £60,300 ?—Yes. 

What balance is there in hand at the present time ?—On the Ist of 


| January this year the amount expended in new capital is £43,000, 


and the balance £6192. 19s. 2d. 
Was that the sum actually in hand in January in this year?>—In 
June, 1852, there was £16,118 not called up. The call was made on 


| the whole sum, except the 304 shares which the committee have in 


their hands, and the calls were paid. 

Why have not those shares been issued ?—I cannot give any par- 
ticular reason forit. They have not thought proper to do so. 

How soon were all the other shares issued after the year 1832 ?— 
They were issued as follows :—On June 30, 1844, £4975 was raised 
by new shares; in 1845-6, £6552. 10s.; in 1847-8, £6527, 10s.; in 
1849-50, £5820; in 1851, £8160. 

Does not that leave £16,118 ?—Yes; all the shares are now paid 
except 304, which represent £3040. 

Are all the calls paid on all the shares except these ?—I believe, 
every farthing. I know there was £100 due about a mcnth ago, but 
I believe that was paid since. 

Now, having got all this, 1 will ask you what was your balance in 
hand in January, 1853 ?>—I think it was £1540. Our balance now is 
a little more, but I cannot say how much. 

Have you not £6162 now in hand?—Yes, of new capital, to meet 
the extension of this year. 

| And you had that on the Ist of January ?—Yes. 

| The Cuarrman: Does that include the shares issued ? 

| Witness: Yes; and all the new capital, which was at that time, 
not expended. 

The Cuarrnman: The figures seem to be very clear, Mr. Calvert, 
unless you wish to dispute those statements. 

Mr. Catvert: What works have you done last year?—Since the 
30th of January, 1852, we have expended £280. 17s. 6d. for wages, 
laying down of new pipes, and new works; for sundries, including 
gas-fittings, £54. 15s. 3d.; for buildings, £1198. 6s. 9d.; and for 
apparatus, £1351. 1s. 8d, 
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The Cuairman: I suppose “apparatus” includes new purifiers, 
retorts, and things of that kind ? 

Witness :. We have a new purifying house, a new retort house, 
and an entirely new building. The £1351. 1s, 8d. is for new mains. 
An Hon. Memper: I believe you require relays of new retorts? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Catvert: Then the buildings and apparatus were additional || 
works?—Yes; for new mains and pipes for new customers w? 
expended £1015. 17s. 8d.; for new meters to supply new customers, 
£1408. 11s. 6d., the repayment of which is charged to the current 
expenses of the concern. The consumers pay rent for the meters. 
These are new meters; and if they are out of repair, we replace them 
with new ones. For the last half of the year 1852 our expenses were 
£5237. 10s. 4d. None of the works I have mentioned were com- 
menced before June, 1852, H 

How much gas will those additional works enable you to supply ?— 
I cannot tell. 

How many persons will these works enable you to supply with | 
gas >—These works have nothing to do with the supply of gas: they 
are new purifiers and new mains. 

But I want to know for how many customers these works may be 
made available?—For as many as might come, and as many more as 
might be disposed. 

But I want to know how many these new works will enable you to 
supply? 

Mr. Cowan: The engineer of the company will be more appro- | 
priately asked those questions. 

Mr, Catvert: Are you going to call an engineer, for I don’t want 
to trouble the witness with questions which he is not competent to 
answer? 

Mr. Burke: Yes, we will call an engineer. 

Mr. Catvert: Who is the engineer of your company ? 

Witness: I am the engineer. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Catvert: Well, then, what will those works enable you to 
supply? Will they supply all your present customers?—We are 
supplying them. 

But how many more do you think they will enable you to supply 
—That depends on what they will take. Our customers do not 
average more than £2 each. 

Have you done any works since January, 1853?—Yes, we have laid | 
down mains and branches. I think, from the lst of January to the | 
16th of March, we laid down 334 new branches, and a number of 
meters, By branches, I mean services. I cannot distinguish the 
length of mains from the services. We have got at the present time 
85 miles of mains ; I do not include in the number, those laid down | 
in the short streets, where the mains for lighting lamps are only an | 
inch or an inch and a quarter in diameter. I cannot tell the amount || 
laid down since the last account was published, but I should think 
about four or five miles. Our expenses during the last four or five 
years were, for 1844-45, £3234; for 1845-46, £3210. i} 

Did the £3234 include any additional works, or cover the current || 
expenses ?>—Our wages that year amouuted to £234. 13s. 1ld.; £877 
was expended on new mains, and on new meters £1181. 19s, 11d, 

Was the sum of £234, 13s. 11d. paid altogether for works ? 

The Cuarrman: He has given in a table of these expenses, and, | 
perhaps, it would shorten the labour, if you were to get a copy of it. 

Mr. Catvert: You say that the whole of this is new work, com- 
prehending no current expenses whatever >—Yes. 

What was the current income of the year from January, 1852, to | 
January, 1853?—£19,632. 14s, 6d., and the expense with the dividend 
is £21,777. 18s. 7d. There is deficiency of £2155, which is to be| 
carried from the contingent fund. In the succeeding year, 1851, we 
had a surplus, and then the gas was reduced down to 4s. per 1000 
cubic feet. } 

How much could you make per day, in 1851?—600,000 feet? At) 
the end of 1852 we could make about 700,000 feet. In December | 
last, we made 657,000 cubic feet. All that was consumed except | 
what was lost and escaped. We will require £9500 for extensions || 
from the Ist of January last to the Ist of January next. We have |} 
applications from every quarter to supply to the full extent of our H 
mains. The two companies run along the same streets, in most parts | 
of Leeds—in many cases, side by side; but wherever we can, we | 
keep a sufficient distance apart. l 

Mr. Cowan: Was your previous bill opposed by the other gas || 
company >—No. | 

Did you oppose their bill }—Yes. } 

Your object being, I suppose, to preserve a monopoly. 
the corporation oppose your bill in 1843?—No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Burxe, tl 
! 
| 





Is it a fact that your expenditure under the original act was the 
subject of investigation, when the second act was passed >— Yes. 

Did that act propose a limit on the dividend ?—Yes, and that limit 
was 10 per cent. on the then capital, and 6 on the future. 

Was that a reasonable dividend on persons engaged in a specula- || 
tion like the gas company ?—I think it is quite as little as any body || 
ought to have. || 

You say it is all expended except 304 shares?>—We had £6162 at || 
the Ist of January, and we have been expending that sum since, || 
We have about £2000 now unexpended. From 1818 we found the || 
increase of consumption so great as to*necessitate an increase of || 
capital, 

Looking at that gradual increase, do you think the company would || 
be justified in remaining satisfied with their present capital >— || 
Certainly not. 

Could the company give a sufficient supply without an increased | 
capital and works?—Certainly not. We could not give a sufficient | 
supply during the next winter. Most of the works we made lately 
were to satisfy present demands for gas. 

Is it a part of your plan to lay down greater mains ?—Yes ; as soon 
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as we erect new works we shall intersect our present works by one 
large new main, in order to ensure a sufficient supply. 

ould you possibly meet the increased supply without comin 
every year for an act of Parliament, if you acted on my learne 
friend’s suggestions >—We could not. 

Then you think it better to make provision for a great many years? 
—Yes; that will be more expedient and more advantageous to the 
public. 

And that is the object of this bill >—Yes. 

The Cuarrman: In the account you gave the clerk of the peace, 
there was a deficiency >—Yes. 

That was a deficiency not justified by the income ?— Yes. 

Then, in point of fact, to make up your dividend, you took £2155 
from the contingent fund?—The reason of our deficiency that year 
was this—on the previous year, as the committee had anticipated, we 
had a surplus of £1408. 2s, 11d.; and, after paying the dividend, the 
price of gas was reduced to 4s. per 1000 feet. 

Do you know the price of gas in the large towns in the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds ?—Yes; I know most of them. All the towns in our 


}| neighbourhood generally follow us. Whenever we reduce, they 


reduce. I do not know of any rates in the north of England lower 
| than our own. 

You stated that in most parts of Leeds the mains were side by side 
with one another?— Yes. 

Do you compete with respect to price and customers >—We take 
our own course, the same as if we had no other company in the town. 
| Whenever we can reduce, we do so. 
| In “~ of fact, dues the other company charge the same price as 
| yours >—They do. 

There is no competition in point of price ?—There is only one price. 
| Is that to mean that there is no competition >— Whenever we lower 
| the price, they do the same. 





Then you charge the same price }—Yes. 
| Have you come to any understanding with the other company with 
| regard to price ?—None whatever. 
| Are there frequent changes of tenants between the two companies? 
—That depends on circumstances. Our agents have instructions to 
| Obtain orders from all new and unoccupied shops. 
| Is there anything in the character of a gas company, with its annual 
extension of mains, that renders it almost impossible to close the 

| capital account of the company ?—It is almost impossible to do so. 
| hen you justify this demand for increased capital by the constant 
call for extension of works for the supply of gas?—Yes; and as there 
is a special provision in the act of Parliament to prevent us from 
expending any portion of the profits on extensions, we are obliged to 
come to Parliament for powers to raise additional capital. 

An Hon, Memper: Was there, under the old act, any limit? 

Mr. Burke: Yes, we have it in the bill. 

An Hon. Memzer: What might be the pm « price of coal in Leeds? 

Witness: 98, 1d. We use cannel coal and common coal—about 
one half of each. 











How do you purify the gas > With sulphate of iron and lime. 

How is the salary of your directors regulated?—They have none 
at present. The board of management consists of twenty directors 
and two managing directors. There are gentlemen who have been 
on the board upwards of twenty-six years, and have not received one 
shilling for their services. 

When your company determines the rates of charges, do you forward 
them to the other company ?—Yes; we have done so on two or three 
occasions, but not invariably. 

And when you have done so, have you not found the other com- 
pany doing the same ?—Yes; but there is no understanding between 
the two companies, We cannot have two rates of charges. 

You can reduce your charges without consulting the other com- 
pany ?—Yes, 

Mr. Thos. Hawksley, C.E., was then called. 

The Cuarrman: What are you going to call him for? 

Mr. Harpy: Generally, as to the necessity, for more capital. 

The Cuarnman: We have a strong opinion that that necessity has 
been fairly made out by the last witness. 

Mr, Catvert said he appeared on the part of the corporation of 
| Leeds, to see that nothing improper was done. In his opening 
| remarks, he said not one word against the company whom the peti- 
| tioners wished to deal with as honourable parties. The sole question 

was, what steps should be taken with respect to the interests of the 

town. He admitted at once that the evidence made out that more 
| money was demanded; and if it had been money, and not capital, he 
| 











would not have dissented from the preamble. ‘The committee would 
| see the difference between the two. The company would require in 
| this year, in round numbers, £10,000, On the Ist of January they 
| had £6000. No doubt they wanted more money to complete their 

works ; but the question was, whether this money should be borrowed 
|or capital, He submitted that, for the interest of the people of Leeds, 
}it should be borrowed, and not capital. ‘There were cases where it 
| was right and proper that companies should be allowed to have 
| capital at a high rate of interest, but these were not companies making 
30 percent. They were receiving 10 per cent. on £60,000, while 

£20,000 purchased the whole, and for some time past they were 

getting 6 per cent. on the remainder of their capital. Ifthe company 
| wanted to increase their works, let them do so, but not in such a 
way as to come upon the ratepayers of Leeds for a greater per centage 
than was necessary. Suppose there was no such thing as competition 
in thiscase—— — 

The Cuarrman: The questions of the committee were to bring out 
that point. There is no such thing as competition. 

Mr. Catvert: That was the experience of the last ten years. The 
object of the petitioners was to put these things into the hands of the 
corporation. If the company wished to have a borrowing power, it 
should be on a clause that would enable the corporation hereafter to 
purchase the whole concern. 








The Cuarrman: Would it not be the time to argue the point you 
are now raising when that clause is before us? | 

Mr. Catvert: A clause to that effect was put into a water com- | 
pany’s bill in Lancaster, enabling the corporation to buy up the 
company the next year. 

Mr. Harpy: Mr. Bouverie struck that clause out of the bill. 

Mr, Catvert: If the committee here put in such a clause, the , 
standing orders committee might do the same. The water company | 
came to raise increased capital, and the committee would not allow 
them, unless a clause was put in to enable the corporation to buy 
them up. 

The CuatrMan: When was this? 

Mr, Catvert: In 1851. 

Mr. Burke: My learned friend will have an opportunity of proving 


Mr. Catvert: There is no proof required for what is contained in 
an act of Parliament, The matter has been only just mentioned to 
me; but if the clause is in an act of Parliament, it is quite clear that 
it is not a wrong clause. . 

The Cuarrman : If it is a public act, all we know is that it is there, 
but we are not bound to know why it is there. 

Mr. Catvert: I find my learned friend has been under a total 
mistake ; the clause has not been struck out of the bill. He would 
submit that the preamble as it stood ought not to be sanctioned. It 
should be left open to the company to borrow money, but not to raise 
capital, for they could get money now at 3} per cent.; but if they 
raised capital, 6 per cent. would have to be paid upon it, which would 
impose an additional burden of 23 per cent. upon the town. He 
hoped the preamble would not be passed in such a way as to preclude 
this question when they came to the clauses. a | 

Mr. Harpy said there was no such prayer in the petition as that 
the company should not be empowered to raise capital. 

Mr. Catvert did not want the preamble to be thrown out alto- 
gether; but if the committee were of opinion that the preamble could 
not be altered, then he would oppose it altogether. 

The Committee, after some deliberation, decided that the preamble | 
was proved, 

Clauses to 17 inclusive, were agreed to. 

Clause 18 having been read, | 

Mr. Catvert objected to the proposal to take £39,700 of capital, | 
with a power to borrow, according to clause 32, one-third of the paid- 
up capital, The company had now a capital of £110,000. Clause 18 
would give them £40,000 more, which, with the borrowing powers, 
would make £250,000. Some evidence should be given as to what 
they were going to do with all this money. If the committee 
were of opinion that the company should be empowered to borrow, it 
should be with a veto on their capitalising. 

The Cuarnman: There is a clause here by which they embody the 
General Clauses Act. 

Mr. Catvert: What we want is, that the power to borrow be 
accompanied by a clause preventing the operation of the General | 
Clauses Act. If ultimately the corporation should purchase the || 
company, we would have to pay 6 per cent.; and, if we do not|! 
purchase, the ratepayers will have to pay 6 per cent. instead of 34. | 

} 
| 


| 





The Cuarrnman: You may raise that objection on the 32nd clause. | 

The Cuarrnman: Do the promoters of the bill object to this! 
restriction with respect to capital ? 

Mr, Burke: We are only asking for what is given by the other 
bill. My learned friend does not say that £20,000 is enough, or that 
the £39,000 asked for is too much, With reference to the per centage, | 
the general law is 10 per cent., and that is considered a very reason- 
able dividend for a trading company, which is liable to so many 
vicissitudes. New discoveries may be made in lighting, by which the 
10 per cent. of to-day may be reduced to 2 per cent. to-morrow. We 
propose to take the power of borrowing £50,000, and my learned | 
friend wished us to take all we want by borrowing. He now proposes 
to reduce the borrowing power to £30,000. You know that the) 
proportion of borrowed money to capital is one-third. In railway 
bills, it is a standing-order clause that it should be so; and the com-| 
panies have universally the power afterwards to capitalise it if they 
should think fit, but, having once capitalized it, they have not the 
power afterwards of borrowing that sum over again. I do not know 
why the Leeds Company should be placed in a worse position than | 
any other company. The company have already put itself under 
great restrictions, and I do not think it fair or reasonable to ask them 
to do this, 

Mr. Catvert said the average yearly expenditure of the company 
in former years was not above 6 per cent. They now proposed to 
expend £10,000, and therefore asked for a large borrowing power. 
He should propose that the company be empowered to borrow 
£19,000 instead of £39,000. 

The Cuarrman: The decision of the committee is in favour of the 
clause as it stands. 

Clauses to 27 were agreed to. 

On the 27th clause, 

Mr. Catvert objected to a dividend of 6 per cent. on the new 
capital, especially as the company were receiving 30 on the old. 

r. Burke having briefly replied, the clause was agreed to. 

On clause 29, 

Mr. Catvert proposed the following amendment :—“ Provided | 
always that the provisions of the Company’s Clauses Consolidation Act 
of 1845, with respect to the conversion of the borrowed money into 
capital, shall not apply to any money by this act authorised to be 
raised by loan.” 

After a brief discussion on this point, during which no new argu- 
ments were advanced on either side, the room was cleared for a 
division, after which the committee decided in favour of the proviso, 
which was accordingly added to the clause. 

The remaining clauses were agreed to without opposition, and the 
bill passed the committee. 
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THE HALIFAX WATER AND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
Present—Mr. Pacxr, Chairman, South Leicestershire; Mr. Fioyen, 

Dorsetshire ; Mr. Wyxnpuam, South Wilis.; Mr. Cosnetrt, Oldham ; 

and Mr, Sauispury Butter, Tower Hamlets; with Mr. Franx 

Crossiy, Halifax, added. 

The counsel for the bill were Mr. K. Macaulay, Q.C., and Mr, 
Hardy ; against Mr. Merewether, Q.C., Mr. Chitty, Mr. Alexander, 
Q. C., Mr. Montague Smith, and Mr. Temple. 

The objects of the bill were to enable the corporation to improve 
the supply of water; to build gas works, or purchase by consent the 
works of the Halifax Gas Company ; to build a town-hall, construct a 
new cattle market, form new streets, and obtain powers for the better 
regulation of the affairs of the borough. The gas company opposed 
the preamble of the bill, so far as it related to the power to supply 
gas. 

Evidence was tendered in support of the bill by the town clerks of 
Manchester and Salford, the object being to show the advantages of 
the gas and water supply of all large towns being vested in the muni- 
cipal authorities. The superintendent of police at Halifax proved 
the occasional extinction of a gas lamp while the adjacent ones might 
be burning fairly. Two manufacturers complained of a defective 
supply of gas, while another, who made his own, proved that the 

as company declined to be at the expense of laying down a main 
or the supply of his mill, except under a contract to take his gas 
from them for a term of years. The complaints against the gas 
company generally were of a trivial nature, all the witnesses admit- 
ting that in respect of quality and price they were perfectly satistied. 

The following evidence was tendered on behalf of the gas company, 
on Friday, April 29, 

Mr, William Tongue, Jun., examined by Mr. MEnEwRTHER. 

Do you reside at Halifax ?—I do, 

Are you connected with the gas company ?—Yes, 

In what capacity ?—Secretary and manager. 

How long have you been secretary and manager? Have you been 
connected with the company since 1844 ?—Yes. 

I believe you succeeded a Mr, Foxhall?—A Mr. Garlick. 

Now, have you been in this position since 1844; but are you also 
cognizant, from the demands of the company of the previous pro- 
ceedings ?>— Yes. 

Is it true that the company was founded in 1822 ?—Yes. 

What was the capital originally raised by the company ?>—£12,000. 

Did their bill contain powers to raise £3000 more ?—Yes it did. 

Did the company want to raise that money, or did they raise it at 
once, the whole £1500 ?—They raised it at once. 

Was the whole of that £15,000 expended ?—It was. 

In how short time, at least, by what date was the whole £15,000 
expended ?—Before the end of 1825. 

hat is to say, before the expiration" of three years, almost within 
two years of the passing of the act >— Yes, 

Now, besides that sum of £15,000, the expenditure of the company 
has been a considerably greater expenditure? Yes, or no, to that 
question, first of all?—Yes. 

There has been, a greater expenditure ?—Yes. 

To a large extent?—Yes. 

To what extent did the whole of that expenditure go? What 
have they expended besides the £15,000 ?— £28,075. 4s, 10d. 

Does that make a gross expenditure of £43,075. 4s. 10d.?—It 





| does. 
| How has that £28,000 been derived ?>—From the profits of the 
company. 

| Have they raised any more money by public capital except the 
£15,000 ?—None, whatever. 

They earned some money, the £28,000 they had laid out in exten- 
sions }—~Yes, 

Has that been laid out from time to time >—Yes. 

As a necessity for extension arose >—Yes. 

. We have been told that Halifax went on increasing rapidly >—It 
as. 

| Greater demands came upon you for more gas in places, and an 

extension of the gas to places where there was not gas >—Yes. 

And is it in these extensions and that supply that you have laid 
out this money ?— Yes. 

Now, can .you tell from the records of the company? Just let me 
|take you through the figures. You might just look at your list, and 
pec meas to this. I see, in 1832, that you laid out £1047 cash? 
| —Yes. 
| In 1833, £1469 ?—Yes. 

In 1834, £812—Yes. 

In 1835, £1656 >—Yes. 

In 1836, £6579 ?—Yes. 

In 1837, £3827 ?>— Yes. 

In 1838, £1718 ?>—Yes. 

In 1839, £1451 >—Yes, 

In 1840, £1758 }—Yes. 

In 1841, £1214 ?>—Yes, 

In 1842, £521?>—Yes, 

In 1843, £224 >—Yes. 

In 1844, £400 >—Yes, 

In 1845, £583 >—Yes. 

In 1846, £329 >—Yes. 

In 1850, £417 ?—Yes, 

In 1851, £3182 ?>—Yes, 

In 1852, £681 ?>—Yes, 

I observe that in 1836 there was an expenditure of £6579 ?—Yes. 

Also, in 1851, £3182 ?—Yes, 

Were those two operations of considerable extensions ?—Yes they 
were, 

It would seem, it was the sixth year from your first paying out of 
profits, the £6579 occurred, about that ?>—Yes, 














Now, what was your price per 1000 cubic feet when the company 
began F—13s. 

Was it, in 1839, lowered to 10s. >—In 1824 it was lowered to 10s. 

In 1829, it was lowered to 8s. 4d. ?>—Yes. 

In 1844, to 7s.?—Yes. 

In 1846, from 7s. to 6s, ?>—Yes. 

In 1848, from 6s. to 5s. ?—Yes. 

In 1850, from 5s. to 4s. >—Yes, 

That is what it is now ?}—That is the price now. 


Have you ascertained what it is in neighbouring places that they 


charge?—I have. 

At Leeds is it 4s.?—Yes. 

Bradford, 4s.?—Yes. 

Huddersfield, 4s. ?— Yes. , 

Sheffield, 5s, ?—That was before April 1. ’ 

That is not a certain date; you give the Ist of April as the time 
it was promised to be lowered, and so it might be possible, but has 
it been ?—It was to be ; I cannot say whether it has been. 

Wakefield, 3s. 9d. ?— Yes. 

Barnsley, 4s. 6d, ?—Yes. 

Doncaster, 48, 2d.?—Yes. 

Have you there the price for Liverpool, to show what they have 


done ?>—Yes. Before the lst of April it was 1s. lower than Sheffield, 


3d. above Wakefield, 6d, below Barnsley, and 2d. below Doncaster. 
Wakefield only lowered the price on the Ist of January, this year. 

Is there any particular reason why Wakefield should supply cheaper 
gas?—They have coals at a cheaper rate. 

They have coals at a cheaper rate than you have ?—Yes. 

Wakefield ?—Yes. 


And there is another reason; they get the same price for the guitie! 


lamps that they get for all other gas: is that so?—Yes. y 

First of all, they have coal at a cheaper rate than you have it, and 

ou find from your inquiries that the public lamps are charged at 
Waketield higher than your charge?—It is the same as they sell 
to the inhabitants. 7 . : 

Whereas, I think your charge to the inhabitants being 4s., your 
public lamps are charged 2s, 74d ?—2s. 73d. , 

Then, did you make inquiries in Lancashire and Yorkshire ?>—Yes. 

In Rochdale, 4s.?—Yes. 

Oldham, 4s. 6d.?—Yes. 

Bolton, 3s. 6d. ?—Yes. 

Burnley, 4s. 6d.?—Yes. 

Warrington, 5s. ?—Yes. 

Well, then, were there three places in your neighbourhood where 
the corporation have got the gas :—Yes. 

Stockport, 5s. ?—5s. 

And Manchester and Salford ?—Yes. 

Those are corporation workings ?—Yes. 

And they are now 5s. ?—Yes. E , 

Liverpool is another corporation, is it not?—That is nota corporation, 
it is a gas company. 

What is that ?—4s. 6d. 

That is above yours ?—Yes. ; 

Now, have you ascertained what the dividends that have been 
paid in your company are from 1823 to the present time?—I have, 

How many shares are there ?—600 shares. 

By the Commitrzze: Of £25 each ?—Yes. 

Mr. Meneweruer: Is it the fact that, from 1849 to 1852, there has 
been a dividend, which gives the figure of 10 ?—Yes. 

That is, 10 per cent?—Yes. 

By the Committee: That is, £2, 10s. per share ?—And from 1851 
and 1852 they give the figure of £10. 9s. 

Mr. Merewetuer: Those are the highest dividends that have been 
paid >—Yes, 

In 1823 there was none paid?—None. 

In 1824, 33?—33. 

In 1825, 4?—Yes. 

In 1826, 4?—Yes. 

In 1829, none. Taking those dividends, starting from 1822 to 1832, 
and taking the minimum at none and the mazimum at £10. 9s., 
can you give us the average ?—Yes. ‘ : 

What did you find to be the average from the starting of this 
scheme ?—£6, 16s, 11d. per cent. ; 

That, so taking the lowest range, which is none, on which they did 
not get rich, the highest is £10. 9s. >—Yes. 

You were . re now of the public lamps ; how have your 
company put that? Do they reckon that as an item of profit?—No; 
as a source of loss. ‘ 

That is to say, they have not put it at a price which they consider 
remunerative for themselves?—No ; the price is not so much as I 
have estimated, as there is considerably more gas consumed in conse- 
quence of the burners being larger than usual, for we allow the 
corporation to use almost any burners they think proper. 

What was your contract for the first three years ?—For public lamps 


only? 

_ 1848, 1849, 1850, and 1851, 30s, a lamp. 

What is it now ?—28s, ’ 

Do you think the 30s. was not a remunerativo price, notwith- 
standing the lowering to 28s?—Yes. 

By the Commitrex: That is per annum ?—lIt is 9 lightings of 23 
nights each,and 9 moons. There sometimes occurs an interval of six 
or more. 

Mr. Macavtay: It is 9 times 23 lights?—Yes, that is so; but 
there is an interval often at the full of the moon. 

Mr. Mexewernen : Whether is it right or wrong to count the moon 
as a gas-lamp. That is the corporation's counting, not yours?—Yes. 

They say they rely upon the moon ?— Yes. 

So far as the moon-people—I will not say lunatics—but the moon- | 
people at Halifax go, they are content to contract for, and to order and 
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Save, that amount, that is, the 23 nights in a month, nonth, end exclude three 
months ?—That is the fact. 

Have you given them anything without extra charge, you were 
going to say, except when you gave them that without extra charge, 
have you then given them more gas-light than that ?>—Yes. 

What is the addition you have made for that extra charge }—Last 
year I made a lighting paper for 16 nights, and the corporation would 
not pay the person for lighting them, and therefore they were only 
lighted six or seven. 

What is a lighting paper for 16 nights >—I give them a paper of the 
time they are to burn—an account of what they are to burn. 

For 16 nights?—Yes, 16 nights; and the contractor is paid for 
lighting the public lamps as we are paid for the gas; if we give them 
the gas the contractor would not give them the lighting; and last 
year they did not pay for it, and so they did not get it. 

You made them an offer of 16 nights gratuitous light, and they did 
not pay the man for the whole 16, ‘and so the public only got six ?>— 
I will not be positive to one night. 

However, they did not accept the whole amount of your gratuitous 
offer ?—No., 

| Whatever they did accept, they got for nothing ?—Yes. 

Do you contract with the public for anything more than the raw 
material >—No, 

| A bottle of gas you take to a certain place in the street in your 
| 

! 

| 

} 

| 





main >—They pay for the gas. 

Is the service to the gas-light yours >—No. 

That being so, whose lamp is it >—The corporation’s. 

Is it the corporation’s tap at the top of the lamp ?—Yes. 

And the orifice is the corporation’s ?—Yes. 

And the control of that orifice is in the corporation >— Yes. 

You are not lighters to the corporation ?}—No. 

Did you at one time light the lamps, that is, the company, did they 
| light the lamps?—Yes. 

| Before that, when the company lit the lamps, were there any com- 
plaints made by the corporation >—Sometimes. 

| As many as there are now?>—Not half so many. 

| Do you attribute any of those complaints made about the public 
lights to the defects of the control which those to whom they belong 
exercise >—Yes, for this reason: when the company lighted them, 
whatever was to be attended to, the lamps were always attended first, 
| and now they are not. The lamps were always attended to at all times. 

| Just let me see what you have done to the corporation between 

| 1860 and 1853. How many yards of pipe have you laid for those 
| public lights }—8905 yards, that is 5 miles and 105 yards. 

How many public lights was that to light ?—129, 
| What did that cost you?—£1113. 2s, 6d. 
| Now, just tell the committee, will you, having gone to that expen- 
| diture out of those pipes, what private consumption did you get ?— 
| Last year the private consumption was £109. 0s. 10d. 
| Then, do you deduce from that the majority of that expenditure 
; resulted simply in the return produced from the public lamps, except 
| that figure you have given ?>—Entirely. 
| Out of that amount, can you tell the committee whether there are 
|upwards of 3000 yards where there is not a single private con- 
; sumer ?—3001. 

Therefore, that piping was simply for the public lights >—Yes. 
| What is the total of the public lamps you light >—The numbers 
-— 444, 
| Now, I will not go through that long table, but yours I think is 

Qs. 7d.?—Yes, 2s. 73d. 

| Wakefield is 3s, 9d., the same as the private consumer ?—Yees, it is, 
| Is Barnsley 3s. 6d. ?—Yes, 

| Is Rochdale 3s, 6d. ?—-3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. 

| Is Bolton 3s.?—Yes. 

Liverpool is 4s. 2d., I think ?—4s, 1d. to 4s. 2d. 

By the Commitree: 
miles of additional pipe, or relaying of old pipe ? 
| Not relaying old ?—No. 
| All upon new ground ?>—All upon new ground. 
| Now, are the company still extending their works ?—They are. 
They are still, you say, extending their works ?—Yes. 
| To what extent—what are they “doing 3—They are constructing a 

new gasholder that will discharge 204,000 feet. 

By the Committee: What do’ you mean by discharge }—It contains 
'rather more than it can discharge. 

| There is a loss in height ?—That is all. 

| Mr. Macavtay: In what time is the discharge ?—It depends upon 
| circumstances, 

Mr. Merewetuer: Without troubling you with the detail of the 
| works you are executing, when they are finished, how much more 
'than your present amount of gas can you send out?—Twice as much, 
and more, 

Can you undertaéke to say, when your works now in execution are 
,complete, you can send out twice as much gas ?—Yes. 

Do you remember, in the beginning of ‘October last, a deputation 
from the lighting and watching ‘committee of the corporation coming 
and complaining’ of their lights going out >—Yes, I do. 

When you went into that statement, did it appear that the same 
lights were reported night after night >—It did. 

It was, for instance, a light at the corner of the street >—It was a 
particular light. 

A particular light you could identify ?—Yes. 

So that, if No. 7 was reported as the number of lights out, you found 
on inquiry, so that one light had been out several times, that is 
| assuming those figures ?}—Yes. 

Do you think that in those instances, when you came to inquire 
about it, you found, or did not find, that proper attention had been 
paid to them by the people who had to look after them ?—I sent one 
| of my own men to open it. 

To open what ?}—To open the bottom of the lamp. 


When you speak of those 5 miles of pipe, is it 
—Additional pipe. 


or 
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Ww hat was s the matter with it? 

Mr. Macavutay: Did you see it, or is the man here?—He is not 
here, 

Mr. Merewetuze: Confine yourself to this, then. Did you give| 
directions for cetrain things to be done about the lamp ?—Yes. 

And you can only speak of what was within your own knowledge, | 
that you had then to remedy defects in the public lamps?—In this | 
instance. 

Was it reported to you officially, and did you give instructions to| 
your servant ?>—I saw it for several nights. 

You saw the light itself?—Yes. 

From what you saw, did you give the man directions to do certain | 
things >—Yes. 

What was it ?—To open the ground, and open the pipe, and set it | 








at liberty. | 

What did you think was the defect >—I knew it was stopped at the 
bottom, in the bend. } 

After he had fulfilled your instructions, did that lamp burn better| 
or worse ?—It burnt better. 

Was it all right >—Yes. 

Mr. Macautay: There was no complaint afterwards ?—We had no 
complaint; we had nothing to do wth it; we received none. 

Mr. Merewertuer: Is it within your knowledge as a gas manager, 
in some instances, if there is a neglect, a very fine film of napthaline| 
will form ?—Not from neglect. 

From what is the deposit from the gas?—It will form, but not from | 
neglect. 

What is the remedy, supposing a thing of that kind occurred 2—I| 
am not aware of any remedy. 

It is a thing that requires a sledge hammer to remove it >—No. 

What do you do? Is the film of napthaline an insurmountable 
difficulty ?—It is to me. 

You do not understand my question ; I am not speaking of the gas. | 
Now, suppose there is a gas lamp in which a slight film of sana! 
will form, is that an insurmountable difficulty that cannot be removed? | 

—Do you mean to cause it to burn again? 

Yes >—There is no difficulty at all. 

What do you do ?—Clean out the tap. 

That is ali that is required to be done ?—That is all that is required i 
to be done; I thought you meant in the production of it. Hy 

So I thought ; but I am not making any imputation upon the gas. |} 
Just tell the committee, the actual extent of your pipes >—21 miles |} 
1424 yards. 

The extent of piping is 21 miles and those odd yards?}—Yes. | 

Those, of course, are of different diameters ?—Yes, they are. 

Now, what was the quantity of gas you passed through the mains | 
in 1846 ?—I have not got a stateme nt of it in 1846. 

I think you have. W as not it 26,357,000 cubic feet ?—-I have not| 
got a statement, but that was about the amount, as near as I can give| 
it, that passed through. | 
What was it in 1852 ?—43,982,000 cubic feet. | 

S| 
| 
| 
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Supposing that 26,000,000 is right, have you gone towards increasing 
that >—Yes. 

Now, some observation has been made about the gas tank, which is | 
not yet os ; when was that contract made for it ?>—It was made | 
in March, 1851; ; the 27th of March. 

Is this the contract (showing a paper to the witness) ?>—It is a| 
copy of it. | 

This is dated the 27th of March, 13851; now, I observe Mr. || 
Thompson, of Cheatham, is the contracting party ?— Yes. 

Is hea contractor in a very large way >—He is. 

When was that tank, by the contract, to be completed ?—The Ist of 
August, the same year. | 

Did Mr. Thompson set to work }—Yes. | 

Is there a penalty for non-completion of it?—£5 a day. 

What happened? Was it finished in August ?—It was finished in |} 
September. 

Did it stand ?—It leaked. 

Well, was that any fault of the company, or was it misfortune to! 
the contractor ?—A misfortune to the contractor. 

The company were not making it themselves, but had contenated| 
with this gentleman, Mr. Thompson >—Yes. 

Can you tell the committee what the liabilities of the company are 
for works executed and not paid for >—In round numbers, about £4000. | 

That is tosay, some day a bill will come in to the company for 
£4000 for works now executed ?—Various bills amount to that. 

It has been said, on the other side, that the cost of coal is 4s.3| 
what is it, in fact?—It is 7s.; the last year it varied up to 8s. 3d. | 
It varies sometimes; sometimes there is more competition than | 
at others, 

Mr. Arkroyd’s manager has appeared here; have there been any | 
complaints from that firm this last year ?—Not that I am aware of. 

Have you had any complaints from private consumers >—There are | 
complaints from one street. | 

What is the name of it?—It is Waterhouse-street. 

But, generally speaking, have you complaints from private con-| 
sumers ?—No ; ; perhaps fewer than most other companies. 

What is the complaint in Waterhouse-street >—Of short supply. | 

Why is that?—There are two pipes in Waterhouse-street of the 
smaller dimensions, which will be relaid during the summer. 

Is that a new or an old street ?—It is ten or twelve years old. 

You find your pipes too small for Waterhouse-street?—Yes. 

Are you going to put large ones ?-—Yes, 

& Can you, till you get some experience of the demand and the 
quantity required, be certain you are laying pipes of the proper 
diameter ?—Not precisely. 

About laying the pipes—supposing you want to lay fresh pipes, 
what do you do?—We apply to the surveyor. 

And what after that?—He opens the ground, and we pay him so 
much per yard. 
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He makes the trench, you lay the pipes in the trench, and he 
fills it up ?>— Yes. 
Then the corporation send in their bill to you ?—The Local Board 
of Health is the name of it. 
You have nothing to do with displacing the streets?—It is done 
under his inspection, and to his satisfaction. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Macavtay. 











You are not an engineer ?—I have no pretensions to that. 

Your office is, I believe, tokeep the books of the company ?—It was 
|in the beginning, when I went there first. 

What is it you have done since the beginning >—For seven years I 
have made all the gas that has been made. 
| Superintended the manufacture of it?—Superintended the manu- 
| facture of it. 
| What is the class of coals you use?—It is a peculiar coal, called 
| the Halifax soft bed. 
| You buy it at the average cost of 8s, 3d.?3—Yes; but we get other 
| sorts, as well as Halifax soft bed. 
| You have, of course, got extracts from your books ?—I have, as to 
| the coal during the year. 
| I want to know what operations the 8s, 3d. covers ; it is the price 
| of coal. What else is it?—The price of nothing but the coal laid 
| down in our yard, 
| Where is it carted from to your yard?—It is carted from various 
| places wherever we buy it; it is not of any consequence to us where 
| it comes from, so that it is of good quality. 

Your works in 1823, I suppose, were laid out with a view to supply 
| what we may call a limited area?—I cannot say what they were in 

1823. 
| You were not then belonging to the company ?>—No. 
| It would seem, from your statement, that the fourth part of your 
| whole pipeage, your street pipeage, has been laid down since 1850; 
| the fourth part of your total ?—Yes; I daresay it is the fourth. 
| Before I leave the question of coal, I must trouble you to say how 
do you ascertain the 8s. 3d.? Take the year 1852. What do you say 
|the gas company paid for their coal in 1852?—In 1852, the coal was 
all one price; it was 7s. 
| Can you tell the committee: of course I cannot dispute anything 
| you say; but have you got any bill paid for coal, showing the quantity 
| and the amount of money ?>—No; I have not the bills here. 

What quantity of coal, for instance, do you take in the year 1852. 
| For instance, how many tons ?—4000 and 5000 tons. 
| Is that all from the neighbourhood of Halifax ?—Yes. 
| What have you got there that shows the 7s.; have you got the 
| actual gross amount paid?—No; I have taken out, in the first in- 
| stance, the price of gas, and the discount it is subject to; then I have 
| taken out the average price of the coal for every year. 
| You say that in the year 1852 there was only one price?—Only one 

price, and that was 7s. for every ton we had. 

Have you looked at the vouchers, or the bills which have been 
| paid, and seen the charge is 7s.?—I paid them myself. 

The dealer to whom you pay that, does he deliver at your yard ?— 

He does. 
What is the price, do you know, of the coal irrespective of the cost 
of delivering it at your yard ?—I do not know. 
| How does it come from Halifax ?—In carts. 

It comes in carts from the pits ?—Yes. 

How came it to be the uniform price of 7s.; all the pits are not the 
| same distance?—We made contract for coal, and we had three con- 
| tracts, and they were all 7s. 
| Have you no discount off that 7s.2—No; our coal is net. 

You have said a word or two about the price you charge for the 
| public lights, compared with what is charged in other towns?—Yes. 
| I suppose that gas in public lights may be as cheap as 3s. 6d. as at 
| 28. 7d.: it depends upon the size of the orifice and the quality of 
| the gas >— What we contract for is 5 feet per hour. 
| But what I want is the contrast between your charge and others. 
You say you charged 2s. 7d.?— Yes. 

You say you have got 21 miles of pipeage. 


; How many miles of 
pipeage will it take to light the township ?—It is nearly through the 
| town—nearly throughout it. 
| Do you mean to say your pipeage extends nearly through the 
| township?—Yes; more than the township: almost through the 
| borough, 
| Almost through the borough. In fact, you have got very little to 
| do ?—There are streets that have no lamps in them. 

That is just what I want to know. How many streets are there 
| with no lamps in them?—I cannot answer that. 

Cannot you give any general opinion how many miles there are of 
streets yet to be laid by gas pipes?—No; I cannot. 

All this additional outlay of £28,000, I understand, is from the 
profits made by the company year by year?—Year by year. 

In short, the £28,000 to the people of Halifax have been provided 
| out of the rates that have been paid by a limited number of con- 
, Sumers before you laid down those works?—By the profits of the 
| gas company. Of course it is paid by the consumers of gas. 
|_ So that the consumers you started with, upon an outlay of £12,000, 
| have been made to pay so as to enable you to provide apparatus to 


| Supply an additional area?—Because the gas proprietors did not 
| divide the amount made. 


| You charge 13s., 10s., 8s., 7s., 4s., and so on. It is rather good 
| business, is not it, even at 4s,?—It is not to be despised. 

Do you not expect thut, even with 4s., you will make such profits 
out of your present customers as to enable you to make further large 
outlay in additional establishment to supply a much larger area?— 
We hope so. 

| In short, we intend to keep your present customers up to the point 
to supply you with fresh customers—perhaps to extend your supply 
to twice the present extent >—It has been hitherto, when we pay 10 
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1 aed cent. dividend, the price of gas has been lowered. 








What is your gross income year by year?—From the gas? 
You do not deal in anything but gas ?—We deal in coke. 
Is that a separate business ?—It is all one. 
You divide the profits out of the coke amongst the proprietors >—It 
is all one. | 

What day do you make your accounts up to >—To March. 

Up to March, 1853 ; take the last year, what is your gross amount ? 
—About £7300. 

What are your expenses ?—I have not got them here. 

How many years have you been concerned in the management ?—I 
have been concernsd in the management upwards of nine years. 

Irrespective of your additional works in new outlay, what are your | 
average working expenses upon your gross income ?—I really cannot 
answer that; but there are documents that can be produced. I} 
cannot speak from memory. 

You stated for 1853 at £7300: what was it for 1852?—I have not | 
got it. 

Have you not got that here ?—I have got it as far as the income is 
concerned, but not the expenditure. 

Cannot you tell about the proportion of the £7300 as working | 
expenses ?—I cannot from memory. 

Have you got the gross income of the year previous?—I have not. | 

About £1500 a year?—£1568, 10s. is the dividend. 

No, no; the working expenses ?—I do not know that it is a great | 
deal more than that. It is £4000 to £5000, I dare say. 

Do you mean to say your working expenses upon your income of | 
£7300 was any thing like an approach to £5000?—I should think | 
it was. 

Nearly £5000 ?—Yes. 

That would leave £2300 ?—Yes. 

Nearly £1600 for your dividend, and £700 over ?>—Yes. 

You do not mean to say you have not an available surplus of more 
than £700 after paying the dividend?—I should think so: we are 
obliged to lay up a fund to pay expenses. 

That is what I mean ?—I cannot give it you. 

You would not include that fund in your working expenses >—No. 

You said your working expenses might be nearly £5000. Have 
you no reserved funds ?—We are under liabilities for £4000; and, if 
we had no reserved fund, how would that be paid? 

That would not increase your working expenses ?—I do not under- 
stand you. 

I suppose the £28,000 which, you have said, is laid out by the gas 
company, is not, I dare say, simply for extended works; but it 
includes, does not it, costs of renewal of your original establishment ? 
—It does not. 

Have you a separate figure to show it? Then you have got £15,000 
subscribed capital, £28,000 additional expended out of your savings; 
now, do you say there is a further sum expended upon the renewal of 
your works >—The enlargement of the works. 

What?—The further expense and liabilities, 

I am notasking youabout the liabilities; you say you have £15,000 
subscribed capital, which you say you have spent, and you have 
spent £28,000 in addition ?>—Yes, 

Does that not also represent the maintenance of your original works 
as well as the new works?—It does not. 

What is the amount you have expended. If you take up acertain 
main and lay down a larger one, do you include that?—No, 

What is that figure to be formed of which you have expended in 
maintenance ?—If I took up a small pipe and laid down a larger one, 
I should, perhaps, a moiety; it depends upon what I make of the old. 

In fact, you have operated upon the accounts ?—They will bear 
examining, I believe. 

We have had no opportunity of looking at them?—I think you 
have no right, 

Have you brought the books here?—TI have the ledger here; it is 
in the City. 

There would be no objection, in a confidential sort of way, in 
looking over the books for that?—The committee must decide that; | 
I cannot. 

You are a comparatively select body, are you not? How many} 
hold the 600 shares P—72, 

How many of those live in Halifax ?—They all live in Halifax and | 
the neighbourhood, except 17. 

I dare say some of them are members of the town council ?—The | 
mayor is, | 
| 





How many shares has the mayor got?—I cannot answer the 
question, I am sure. 

You said that formerly the company lighted the lamps, and there | 
were then complaints ?—There were. 


Since the corporation have lighted them, are there more complaints? | 
—Yes. | 

And have there not been a great many more lamps ?—The last two | 
years. 
“ And itissince the number of lamps has been the largest, the number 
of complaints have been the greatest —Of course. 

When did the corporation take the lamp-lighting business P—I 
think two years ago. 

You said, since 1850 you laid down five miles of pipe-lighting, 129 
lamps, at a cost of £1113, and those pipes laid down in new streets, 
in a great measure, or in old ones —In new ones, although, perhaps, 
not new streets, but streets that had no main before. 

I want to know whether, as regards the majority of streets, a great 
amount of that length of pipeage is not to places not yet thickly 
inhabited ?—Yes. 

Then your custom for gas has hardly been developed upon that 
line of country, has it ?—It is not likely it ever will. 

Why ?—It is not likely there will be any buildings upon it. 

Those five miles, so far, are not yet built upon, and are not likely 
to be built upon ?— Yes. 
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Why have you not gone to some parts of the town that are likely 
to be built upon?—We do as the corporation requests. 

With regard to your private consumers, who supplies the meter ?— 
The company. 

They insist upon supplying it, do they not ?—No, not insist, 

Well, what do you mean?—that you do not give the preference to 
yourselves? You do, do you not ?—Yes, we do. 

Your charge is about 27s. ?—We do not use any of the small size. 

If a small man would like to have gas in his house, he has got to 
begin by paying down 27s,, as the price of the meter ?—Unless we 
have a second-hand one. 

I suppose small people, in small houses, do not like being obliged 
to buy a thing costing so little as 27s.?—They never object. 

Those who buy them, of course, have bought them; do you not 
think that, if you had plenty of gas and plenty to spare, more small 

eople would take gas if they were not obliged to take the meter P— 

e have always had plenty, and plenty to spare; we have never been 

without it. 
Re-examined by Mr. Cutty. 


— say the lighting has been extended to the whole borough ?— 
es. 

And you laid down pipes whenever asked by the corporation to do 
50 P—Yes, 

You have been asked whether the £28,000 included repairs P—It 
does not. 

The repairs are included in your trade expenses P—Yes, they are. 


Examined by the Commrtree. 

I think you said you had complaints in Waterhouse-street of the 
short supply of gas ?—Yes. 

Is that the public lights —No; that is the only serious complaint 
I know of, 

Has there been any shortness of supply in Waterhouse-street as to 
the public lamps P— No. 

Only in the private houses ?—Only in the private houses. 

There has been no complaint as to the public lamps ?—No, except 
when they are reported—some are reported—out and deficient. 

Can you tell me about the length of Waterhouse-street, as I know 
nothing of Halifax ?—Perhaps it may be 300 yards. 

‘There was complaint of want of supply to some of the mills ?—That 
might be met in this way: the evidence was they had been better 
supplied this winter than betore; they have exchanged their own 
pipes in their own houses; their own pipes were too small in one 
instance, 

Were not some of the millowners obliged to make their own gas ?— 
No ; I will explain how we are situated. We have a great gas-holder 
that gives a certain pressure, holding something about 80,000 to 
90,000 ; but when the gas from that gas-holder is exhausted, we are 
obliged to,supply with a smaller gas-holder with less pressure; then 
is the time the complaints are made. 

When will that be remedied ?—By the gas-holder now in con- 
templation, and which has been since 1851. 

Why is it not finished? It is a year and a half since it was to be 
done ?—It is burst; that is the reason it leaks, and now it is going 
to be lined with iron, 

The contract was to be finished a year and a half ago ?—Yes. 

Does it take only a few months to build it, and a year and a half to 
repair it ?—There has been more money expended in the repair of it 
than it cost at first; it is a very difficult thing to do. 

It is in a brick tank ?—It is in a stone tank, and we are going to 
line the stone with iron. 

The parties put up their meters at their own expense ?—We sell 
them, and keep them in repair gratuitously. 

You sell them, and they buy them back ?—Yes. 

Have you never put them up, and taken a rent for them ?—No. 

Do you compel your customers to burn by meter ?—Yes. 

You would not supply a consumer requiring to be supplied by 
scale ?—We never supply anything but a few lamps by contract; it 
has been found to operate against the company. 

Can you give the lengths of the streets in Halifax ?—I cannot. I 
have no plan of the town. 

Do you purify by wet or dry lime process ?—Dry lime. 

What quantity of lime do you use a ton ?—Our coal is a coal almost 
without sulphur; it abounds in ammonia. 

How do you account for the burners choking up?—It is the 
napthaline that is found in the gas. 

That would apply to the lamps rather than to the burners ?—It is 
in the orifice of the tube; it is not in the burner. 

Have you napthaline in your pipes ?—No. 

Then you would have it, would you not, in the burner ?— What 
puts out the lights is as thin as the wing of a fly, or thinner, if youcan 
conceive anything so thin. 

Would not a little higher degree of purification remedy that 
defect ?—We cannot have any higher degree of purification. 

You might use more lime ?—It would not affecfit. 

Do you use a scrubber ?—Yes. 

Mr, Cuitry (through the Commitrree): I believe Naphaline is only 
made in the burner during very cold weather?—Generally in a 
change of weather. 

And when the burners are exposed to the atmosphere ?— When the 
tap is exposed to the atmosphere. 

‘You take test, of course?— Yes. 

Have you a test-book with you? No. 

How frequently do you take the tests?—Two or three times a 
week, generally ; on the Saturday at all times. 

Mr. Harpy (through the Commitree): What is the average size 
of the main ?—There is a list of them (handing in the same). 

Does this give the size >—Yes. 
Give an answer to the question?—12-inch pipes, 396 yards ; 
10-inch pipes, 836 yards; 9-inch pipes, 512; 6-inch pipes, 1157; 








5-inch pipes, 2112 ; 4-inch pipes, 2470; 3-inch pipes, 4656; 2-inch| 
and lead pipes, 26,245 ; making together, 26,245. | 

By the Commirtze: There is nothing lower than 2 inches ?—There| 
is nothing lower than 2 inches, 

Mr. Harpy: I want to know what the complete area is of all the! 
pipes that go out from the gas works and mains there?—I do not 
understand the question. | 

How much gas can you send out at once from your gas works?! 
And I want to know the size of the pipes that convey it out from 
the works?—There is a 12-inch pipe, and a 10-inch pipe, from the 
works, and two sixes. 

The 10 is from the new gasometer?—We can work from any 
gasometer. 

And you used to supply the meters gratuitously >—We did. 

Has the effect of putting a charge upon them been to take away 
gas from the poor consumers?—Not in any instance I know of, not 
——” instance. 

owever, they have had to get meters >— Whenever an old con- 
sumer kept his meter, we did not make him pay for it; but as new 
consumers came, they have had to pay for the meters. We sell the 
meters at cost price, and agree to take them back at 10 per cent. per 
annum, at any time the consumer may think proper to bring them, 

By the Committee: Ten per cent. in each year ?>—Yes; they can 
either sell them themselves to their incoming tenant, or we give 
them 10 per cent. less. 

Then, in 10 years, you give them nothing?—They never bring 
them in, in that case; we get no more by them, whatever we give| 
for them, we sell them again at the same price. 

Thomas Greaves Barlow, Esq., examined by Mr. Curry. 

Are you a civil and consulting engineer ?>—A gas engineer. 

Residing at Bucklersbury, in the city ?>—Yes. 

Did you go down and inspect the Halifax Gas Works in the 
month of April last >—This month. 

On the 2nd of April last >—The 4th. 

In company with Mr, George Lowe ?—I did. 

Have you the report which you made of the state of the works ?>— 
Ihave, It was on the 4th and the 6th I went down there, 

Now, will you state to the committee the state of the works which | 
you found there ?—I found the works in a very fair state of repair and 
construction, for works that have served for the period of time those 
have served. 

Were they constructed in such a manner or way as to make gas 
in an economical manner ?—Very much so, indeed. 

Do you think that the works are sufficient in point of capacity for 
the supply of gas to the town of Halifax ?—The works at the present 
time are sufficient for the supply of about 30 or 35 per cent. more gas 
than the present demand; that is, when the gas-holder, that is now in 
process of construction, is completed. 

I believe you examined the books kept there as to the quantity of 
gas produced by the company ?—I did so. 

Did you find that during the last year or two there had been an 
average annual increase of the quantity of gas manufactured ?—Yes. 

And can you state to the committee what it was ?—The increase | 
for the last three years seems to have been at the rate of 5$ millions of|| 
cubic feet per annum, which is something like 14 per cent. per annum. 

Can you state what has been the daily consumption of gas for the 
last three years?—I abstracted the maximum. On December 11, 
1850, it was 231,000 cubic feet ; December 22, 1851, it was 260,000) 
cubic feet; and December 10, 1852, it was 302,000 cubic feet. 

Does that show an increase in the mazimum daily consumption of | 
the last winter of 42,000 cubic feet: that is about 14 per cent. more| 
than the preceding winter?—Yes, 

What is the producing power of the present retorts >—About) 
450,000 feet a day; but, taking into consideration the reserve which | 
should be kept to make good any deficiency of the present producing | 
power, it may be taken at about 400,000 feet a day. 

That I think shows 33 per cent. more than the mazimum of last) 
winter >—I does. 

As to the purifying department, did you examine that ?—I did so. 

What quantity of gas did you find it was capable of purifying in an | 
hour?—About 15,000 feet an hour. The purifying department is a || 
little under the producing department at the present time, but it! 
might, at a very trifling expense, be made equal to the 400,000 feet; 











a day. 

With reference to this new gas-holder, can you form an opinion 
what the storing power of the gas would be when that is completed ?>— 
Yes; when the new gas-holder is complete, the total storing power 
will be 351,000 cubic feet, which will give them the means of sup- 
plying about 650,000 feet a day. 

That will be considerably above the maximum consumption of last 
winter ?—More than double. 

What is the distributing power of the main pipes leading from the 
works ?—The main pipes at present leading from the works are capable 
of delivering 46,000 feet per hour, with a loss of pressure equal to a 
column of water 1-10th of an inch high for each 200 yards in length, 
or to about 65,000 feet per hour, with a loss of the same pressure per 
100 yards in length. 

Then the distributing power is considerably greater than the 
quantity which was actually delivered at any one time ?—The quan- 
tity actually delivered in any one hour during last winter, was 
40,000 feet. 

Did you test the gas ?—I did. 

Did you find it pure?—Perfectly pure, and free from all the ordi- 
nary impurities of coal gas, without a trace of either sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or ammonia, or carbonic acid, in it. 

Did you make any experiments as to its illuminating power?— 
Yes, I did. 

What was the result of that experiment ?>—Tried by an ordinary 
argand burner, consuming 6 cubic feet per hour, it was equal to 
143 sperm candles, burning 120 grains per hour. 
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Perhaps you will give, generally, the result >—With another burner, 
|which is a better one, called Leslie’s burner, it was equal to 164 of 
| the same candles; and with the best burner, for the consumption of 
that description of gas, it was equal to 174 candles. 

Did you find it superior in quality to that supplied by many other 
companies?—It is the best gas supplied from that description of 
‘coal I have ever examined, 
| With reference to the gas supplied by the Central Gas Consumers’ 
|Company, how was this gas ?—It is about 20 per cent. superior to the 
\standard fixed in the act by which the Great Central Gas Con- 
'sumers’ Company was formed ; that standard being 12 candles for the 
same burner which, with the Halifax gas, gives me 14}. 
| This was 20 per cent. superior to that >—Yes; 20 per cent. 
| With reference to the position of Halifax, I mean with regard to 

its levels, there is some little difficulty attending upon the lighting 
of the town: it is up and down hill?—It is a very difficult town to 
light, as there are variations in the level to the extent of 520 feet. 

That would occasion a different degree of pressure, would not it, at 
different parts of the town ?—Of course, very considerable. 
|: Now, we have heard that some of the public lamps in the town are 
in the habit of going out occasionally, or, at any rate, giving a very 
feeble light; can you account for that ?—I can very readily. All gas 
contains light-giving vapours, capable of being precipitated by cold. 
| Naphthaline vapour is one of the constituents of coal gas, and under 
certain states of the atmosphere it is precipitated; and, on going 
‘round the town, one of the lamps was pointed out to me which was 
| growing less, and on the _ of being extinguished ; and upon the 
service just being rapped with the knuckles, the little crystal of 
|napthaline, collecting on the cock, fell off, and the light was restored 
again. The gas made from the coal used at Halifax is more liable 
'to be affected by cold than any other gas I have seen. 

By the Commirree: That is from that sort of coal?—Yes, that is 
\from that sort of coal. The illuminating power might be entirely 
taken out by cold. 
| Mr. Currry: If the glasses of the lamp were broken and exposed 
|to the atmosphere, would that have a tendency to do that?—No, it 
is in the service pipe, or in the cock principally, which is outside the 
lamp. The breaking of the glass would not effect it in the slightest 
degree. 

Might not this act upon it in some measure, that is, the lights 
getting low, the gas being turned on at lighting them at great 
pressure?—It is no doubt considerably increased by the pressure 
having been applied too suddenly at the works. The lamplighter, 
when he started, has found the pipes charged with gas under a very 
heavy pressure, during the hours of daylight, before dusk, and he 
has adjusted the cock, to give the requisite size of flame under those 
| circumstances; and afterwards, later on in the evening, when the 
entire of the town has been lighted, the pressure in the pipes is 
diminished, and of course the size of the flame is diminished ; and if, 
during that state, there is a deposit of naphthaline in the plug of the 
cock, of course the lamp would go out, 

I believe, with the view to test that theory, you made experiments ? 
—Yes, 

And had the public lamps lighted at a lower pressure >—The next 
night we applied the pressure gradually, extending it over an hour 
and a quarter. 

And after lighting the lamps on that occasion, none were extin- 
guished >—I heard of none, 

By the Committee: The lamps were at a lower pressure at first? 
—There was a more uniform pressure; and the lamplighter, when 
|he started, did not find the pipes charged with gas at such a high 
| pressure as he did under the other system, 
|| Mr, Currry: Did you examine the fittings and burners of the 

public lamps with regard to their state ?>—I examined several of them, 
| and also a few of the private ones. 
| Did you find that the public and private burners were in an 
\|efficient or inefficient state?—They were disgracefully foul and 
||neglected. 
|| They were corroded, I believe >—In some of the private shops the 
| burners were completely choked up with dust and deposit, and no 
||attention paid to keeping them clean. There was an instance where 
la person had been complaining of a bad light. We opened his burner, 
jand he got a good light instantly. At that moment there was 
/18-10ths pressure in the gas main, whereas 5-10ths or 6-10ths was all 
\that he wanted to give him a good light. 
| Do you know any thing of the gas works at Manchester?—I have 
|been at the gas works at Manchester. 
| Are they of a more substantial character than the gas works at 
| Halifax ?—They are less so as to their principal establishment. The 


co there is an open shed. 





Now, in your experience, are the public supplied with gas cheaper 
|by a corporation than they are by a company ?—I know no instance 
|of it—none where the consumer gets his gas cheaper than he could 





\do if supplied by a company, 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Harpy. 

|| Do you know as a fact that in Manchester almost all the great 
manufacturers who have gas works of their own have given them up 
||and gone to the corporation ?>—They get their gas at 4s, 

|| Made of cannel coal?—Made from cannel coal. 

| That is the best illuminating gas there is, is it not, and the purest? 


—Of course there are great varieties, even in cannel coal, The 
| Wigan coal, from which the Manchester gas is made, is one of the 
| lowest cannel coals. 
|| Do you know the Great Western Gas Company ?—Yes. 
|| Is it not the fact that they have changed from the use of common 
| coal to cannel coal, and increased their price from 4s. 6d. to 6s. per 
|1000 feet >—I do not know it. 
|| You are not aware of it?—I know the facts, but they are not as you 
| put them, 
| Will you let me know what the facts are?—-The Western Company 





was formed originally to supply cannel-coal gas, and they have got | 
into several parishes by undertaking to supply the public lamps at a 
less cost per lamp than the other company was supplying at. 

And in private houses they charge more?—They charge more, 

And they have got into a great number of private houses in spite 
of that?—Yes. 

Price is not by any means the only element ?>—The price per 1000 
feet is no indication of whether the light is cheap or dear. 

One thousand feet of cannel gas will give greater illuminating power | 
than would be given by 1700 or more of another?—Yes, I can give | 
you the facts and the reason, if you wish it. 

Have you seen any plan of the mains running through the streets | 
of Halifax ?—I have not examined it. I have seen the plan. 

Did you give it enough examination to see whether the mains were | 
efficient for the purpose of distributing gas according to the demand? 
—wNo, I have not examined it sufficiently attentively for that. 

For very large factories, requiring millions of cubic feet a year, they 
require considerably larger mains to answer for that purpose ?—Manu- 
facturers who are large consumers require mains of very large dimen- 
sions, as they are consumers of gas for only 2} houses during the 24 | 
hours, and for the rest of the time the mains are lying idle, so far as | 
they are concerned ; therefore, with regard to the evidence of one of | 
the witnesses, who complained that the gas company wished to make | 
a contract with him for a term of years, before they would lay down 
the pipe, I think they exercised a very sound discretion. 

Looking at that mill as the only place they were going to?—There | 
are nothing but mills up there; anda large manufacturer, consuming | 
four million or five million feet a year, can make his own gas quite as 
cheap as a gas company, and perhaps cheaper, if he has got space; | 
and, besides that, by making the gas on the spot where consumed, he | 
is not at the cost of leakage. | 

At Leeds they make a reduction also to the great consumer, do they 
not ?—Yes. 

And in that case a great number of millowners have given up their | 
private works and gone to the company ?—They have. 

Have you ever been on the Halifax works before ?—Never. 

You went down on the part of the company to see them ?—I did. 

By the Commitree: Did you take the pressure at various times ?>— 
Yes, I did, 

What were the pressures ?—The pressures in the centre of the 
town where the consumption was the largest was from }§ths to #$ths 
during the hours of lighting. 

At the burner ?—Yes, at the burner; that was at an elevation of 
about 180 feet above the works, 

At the extreme points ?—At the extreme points on the high ground 
you would get five inches pressure. 

At the extreme low points ?—At the extreme low points, about #ths. 
One of the witnesses owns a mill which is at the extremity of the 
town, in fact, it is not in the plan exhibited to the committee, and 
there the pressure is only about ,*, ths, 

George Lowe, Esq., examined by Mr. Curry. 

You are a civil engineer, I believe ?—I am. 

And a Fellow of the Royal Society, and engineer to the Chartered 
Gas Company ?—Yes, and I have been for the last 32 years. 

And you accompanied the last witness when he went over the 
Halifax Gas Works ?—Yes, I did. 

And made the experiments and tests that have been alluded to ?— 
I was with him. 

Have you heard his evidence ?—I have. 

Do you confirm him in what he has stated ?—Quite so. 
witness produced specimens of the naphthaline.) 

You examined the burner ?—Some of the public burners and some 
of the private ones, and we borrowed some of the private burners to 
— the illuminating power with. It was one out of a gentleman’s 
shop. 

Did ps find*them generally in an inefficient state? Many of them 
wanted cleaning very badly ; the beauty of the light is the holes being 
perfectly free, and they seemed to have been left to themselves. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Harpy. 

Does this napthaline form in the mains at times >—Yes, and also in 
the service-pipes, and especially by the exposure of the service- 
pipe to cold. e also find it annoying, as at sharp angles, where it 
will have escaped round the bend; and we find it at the junction of 
the galvanic action, set up between different metals, the junction of 
the brass cock, with the service-pipe of iron; invariably we find it 
there; if the gas is prone to contain the substance, we shall find it 
deposited there. 

y the Commirrez: Is it not rather the damp than the cold that 
sets the galvanic action going ?—No, we know what will produce it, 
but we cannot say what will not; we could produce it, if we chose, 
by bad condensing and very high heats ; if we work the retorts at an 
undue temperature, and do not condense properly, we are sure to be 
annoyed with this napthaline. At Buckingham Palace we have been 
annoyed. There are three meters; two of them will never annoy us; 
but there is one where the pipe is exposed in the area to a north 
aspect and great cold, and at that point we find this obstruction. 

r. Harpy: You made no further examination than Mr. Barlow? 
—No, we went through the general features of the lower part of the 
town; in fact, I went to the upper part, where I made an experiment 
at Dr. Bodies’ ; and that is so frequently the case, he had been com- 
plaining in the street to one of the officers of the company. I heard 
it, and I said we will go directly; and we went to his house, and 
found a bad light in his hall. We unscrewed the burner, and I found 
it stopped, the tube; in fact, I could not blow down the pipe. I tried 
to force air from my lungs down the pipe. I took it out and cleaned 
it, and we had a light the —_ of this map, from a very bad light; 
no light, in fact, to two feet long, showing it was total obstruction ; 
and these little things give rise to many complaints to gas companies 
that do not belong to them. A little attention on the part of common 
sense would set things right.° 
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Re-examined by Mr. Curry. 

With regard to the purity of the gas at Halifax, is it pure ?—Per- 
fectly pure to all the three tests. 
| You did not get this naphthaline from there ?>—No, that came from 
| Westminster. 

Have you found it in your service ?—Yes. ? 

By the Commirree: Did you find the Halifax works in a fair 
average state?—Yes, calculated to make gas very cheap; and their 
| works are calculated, I believe, if really extended to the utmost—if 
|they were pushed, they would do double the work there. 
| Are they capable of extension ?—There is plenty of ground, and 
| they are capable of extension; and as to the size of the outlet of their 
mains, it is double what we have in many companies in this country 
|, and abroad. The city of Amsterdam has only one 10-inch main 
|| leading out of the works; and here they hrve got a 10 and 12, two 
j 





| 


| sixes, and abundance for two, if not three, Halifaxes. 

| The witness withdrew. 

i| Mr. Jeremiah Sharp Brown examined by M. Harpy. 

1] You reside at Halifax >—Yes. 

|| And you are a wire manufacturer, and merchant?—Yes, 

|| Have you been supplied with gas from the Halifax company ?—Yes. 

1 Have you been satisfied with the quality and price of the gas sup- 

|| plied to you ?>—Quite so. 

| You believe the price has been gradually and fairly reduced from 

| time to time ?—Gradually reduced to 4s. 

| Do they make you any discount in addition to this?—For payers 
above a certain sum. 

| Do you know the sum?-—£50. 

| Do you receive discount?—I have had no discount the last two 
ears. 

F Have you not consumed sufficient >—No. 

In your opinion, is it advisable that the gas works should be 
carried on only by private individuals, or that it should be in the 
hands of a corporation ?—It is better as it is. 

You are perfectly satistied with the gas works under the present 
arrangement ?>—No doubt we have it cheaper than we should if it was 
in the hands of the corporation. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harpy. 

Had you not some complaints to make a couple of years ago to the 
gas company ?—I am not aware of ever having made any complaint. 
| Did you not find your lights bad, then >—No. 
| ‘Were you yourself engaged about your works at that time ?— Yes ; 
|I always resided at Halifax the last seven years. 

Might complaints have been made by your manager ?—Certainly 
he might have made them without telling me. 

Now, what is your reason for considering the corporation would 

\charge you more than the company?—I think where the managing 
power is so changeable, as it is likely to be in our corporation, the 
| corporation is not likely to serve us so cheaply as a fixed company 
like this; and from what I know of other places, uniformly the price 
of gas is higher than where private companies supply the gas. 

By the Commitrge: Are you a shareholder in the gas company ?— 
No; I am not. 


Mr. John Sunderland Culpan examined by Mr. Cuirtry. 

You are a gas-fitter in Halifax ?— Yes. 

And you have been so for the last five or six years >—Twenty years. 

You can form an opinion as to the quality of Halifax gas ?>— What 
I have seen of it is very good. 

Has the consumption of gas increased very rapidly latterly in 
private houses ?— Yes. 

Since what time ?—More especially within the last year or two. 
In 1851 I fitted up 75 lights. 

In private houses ?—In private houses. 
in 1852, up to April 1, 56. 

Fifty-six lights >—Yes. 
| Have you heard any complaints made from any one that you have 
had dealings with as to the quality of the gas ?—Not one. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Harpy. 

What class of houses >—They have been generally private houses. 

What class houses—large or small ones ?—Good ones. 

In fact, the cottages and small houses in Halifax are not much 
supplied with gas?—Very few. 
| Mr. Wignall Avison, examined by Mr. Cuirty. 
| You are the occupier of the Swan Hotel, at Halifax >—Yes. 

You, or your family, have kept that hotel for seventeen years ?— 
| Somewhere about that. 
| Well, I believe yours is the best inn in the place ?—~I think so. 
| As much frequented as any other inn by travellers and visitors ?>— 
| I think so, 
|_ You are supplied with gas, by the gas company, for your hotel ?— 
| 





In 1852 I fitted 187 up; 


| Yes. 

Are you perfectly satisfied with the quality and quantity supplied 
| to you?—Yes. 

| Have you had any complaints of the gas by any of your customers? 


| 


| —No. 
What do you think about the gas works being in the hands of the 
| corporation, or the hands of a public company ?—I think it is quite as 
| well where it is, except they will give it us cheaper. 
| Do you think you would get it cheaper than if it is in the hands of 
the corporation ?—I think we shall have it as cheap now, in this 
company as in the corporation. 

By the Commitrexz: And better, also, do you think >—I am satisfied 
with the present quality and supply. 

Mr. Harpy: You are about the centre of the town, are you not?— 
| Yes 








Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. MeEREWETHER. 

You are a civil engineer ?—I am. 

You have had considerable experience in the construction of gas 
jand water works ?>—Yes. 


| 
| 
| 











| question further. 





And their management ?—Yes. 

You are the engineer to the Great Liverpool Rivington Juke! 
Scheme ?>—Yes. 

And for upwards of twenty years you have been engaged in those | 
matters. I might go through a long roll of places you have been | 
connected with gas and water works?—I have constructed a great | 
many works, and have been concerned for a great number of companies | 
in England, and elsewhere, 

Besides construction, have you had a variety of engagements arising 
out of those things in advising, and so on, the principal companies in | 
England and Scotland ?—I have the management of several under- 





takings in my own hands at the present time. 1] 

You know the position of the gas works ?—Yes; they are alongside || 
of the brook, the lower part of the town. 

And you know their relative position as regards places to be lit in || 
the town ?—Yes; the town is built on the hill side. | 

Does the fact of the town being on the hill side necessitate a scheme I} 
pressure upon parts ?>—Yes; the pressure increases very nearly at the | 
rate of one-tenth of an inch of water pressure for every ten feet in | 
altitude, very nearly nine. 

I believe that is not a lightly expressed opinion of yours; you have || 
given the greatest attention at one time to the results of both pressure | 
and friction in regard to gas pipes?>—Very much; perhaps more 80 || 
than any other person. H 

As I recollect at the time when the atmospheric mode of traction | 
was before the public, you made a good many experiments about) 
that time ?—I did. 

Taking those local disadvantages at Halifax into consideration, do 
you consider that the town is supplied in a moderately cheap way ?—I 
think the price at Halifax is a very low price; of course, as the pres- 
sure increases the leakage increases, and the leakage is a loss to the 
company, and not to the persons supplied. 

There is no advantage to the company till there has been a passage 
through the meter ?—No. 

Therefore, any leakage previous to that is dead loss to the com-|| 
pany ?>—Yes, | 

Those matters upon which leakage depend, and which are local) 
difficulties to supply, are common to all men ?—Yes. i 

Putting it in corporation hands will not alter the contour lines upon | 
which Halifax stands?—No; and in regird to the public lamps—) 
leakage by peculiar lamps—the leakage is very enormous, because 
there is a separate service-pipe to every lamp. Though it is only con- | 
suming three, or four, or five feet an hour, there is all the incidents of’ | 
the leakage common to a pipe that is, perhaps, consuming 100 feet an | 
hour, or a factory consuming 500 feet and hour. | 

Because the service-pipe may be the point of leakage, and that 
service-pipe would be common to a single lamp, or the supply of a 
great establishment ?—Yes. 

And, of course, that incident being repeated on each lamp?— 
Yes; it is the most unprofitable customer to a gas company. 

If that be so—if the public iamp is the most unprofitable customer | 
to a gas company, the public who pay for that lamp are better dealt | 
with, the public Jamp being supplied at that lower rate than the) 
private customer?—I think the company are dealing too well with | 
them. There is a distinct provision in the Nottingham Bill that no! 
public lamp shall be supplied at a rate lower than the rate paid by the! 
highest private consumer. 

I asked you a question just now, whether any meter could alter | 
the question as regards the corporation at Halifax; I pursue that 
Have you been actively engaged both for cor- 
porations and for companies>— Yes ; very extensively ; quite as much, | 
I think, for corporations as for companies, corporations and other | 
public bodies, commissioners, and so on, and am so now. 

Do you think you are as well acquainted with the operation of one | 
management as another?—Yes : quite so. | 

A corporate management as a private company ?>—Quite so. 

Having that acquaintance common to each, will you give the com- 
mittee your opinion which is the best management, a company or 4); 
corporation ?—A company. 

Will you tell the committee why?—Management under private! 
enterprise is always superior to management where public capital is 
concerned. 

Just to take it to dockyards and so on, do you think a private 
individual would stop long out of the Gazette if things were done as 
they are in the case of the Government yards?—No; and I am per- | 
fectly certain, if her Majesty’s ships were built by contract by such | 
persons as Messrs, Green and Co., they would be built at half the| 
expense and in a third of the time. 

Is that principle in some sort applicable to this consideration, 
namely, that private enterprise is a better management than a public 
body?—Yes; and for very obvious reasons, one of which is, that 
nobody joins an undertaking in private enterprise, excepting those 
who are favourable to the object of the undertaking, and they, of 
course, unite together and act with unanimity. With regard to 4 
public electoral body, it is a perfect chance as to the object with 
which they are chosen. It may be that it is to get a reduction in 
the corn laws, or in the tea duties, just whatever happens to be the 
current topic of the day; and they have no special knowledge of gas— 
they have no special knowledge of water—they have no special know- 
ledge either of the undertaking or the management. | 

And by those matters being in the hands of a public body, the very | 
matters themselves often become the matter of local agitation ?—All 
undertakings that are in the hands of public bodies become at inter- 
vals matters of local agitation. 

1s that so, of your own knowledge, on the Liverpool water scheme. 
Liverpool was divided into pikes and anti-pikes at one time ?—Yes, || 
and to some extent is still. ‘The corporation contest was the question || 
of water scheme or no water scheme. It was the corporation obtained | 
the right to supply the town of Liverpool with water as far back, 
I think, as the year 1780. Atter keeping the thing in that form, they | 
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found themselves unable to carry it out satisfactorily, and they 
|actually transferred their undertaking to a comp:ny, and that com- 
pany established their own works then; about the year 1840 they 
|began to want it back again, and the local agitation went on. 

| Has that local agitation fit, being in the hands of the corporation 
of Liverpool, materially delayed the execution of a large scheme ? 
Oh, yes, it was suspended for some years ; I think £80,000 or there- 
abouts have been expended in the local contest, and expenses have 
| been incurred in one way or another to something like £80,000. 

| Mr. Macautay: Do you mean in municipal elections ?—No, but 
|perpetual inquiries got up by parties, sometimes on one side and 
sometimes the other; one investigation by Mr. Robert Stephenson 
cost £10,000, and that is only one of the number. 

You are acquainted with Manchester ?—Yes. 
|} They make their own gas there ?—They do make it there. 
|| Therefore, Manchester is an example of corporations becoming gas 
| proprietors ?—Yes. 

Now, from your knowledge of that subject, is that a thing which 
is working well for the Manchester people or not ?— Decidedly not. 

Will you tell us why ?—In the first place, the price of gas is con- 
| siderably higher as supplied by the corporation of Manchester than it 
is as supplied by companies in the neighbouring towns who have no 
| monopoly, and who do not supply anything like the same quantity 
which the corporation of Manchester supplies, 

Let me ask you this question: Manchester, from the large quantities 
that it supplies, is a supply favourable to a small price ?—Man- 
chester is supplying at the present moment between 400,000,000 and 
500,000,000 of gas per annum. 

Taking the ordinary results of commercial matters in a pecuniary 
| point of view, you would expect to find Manchester supplying low?— 
|| No doubt. 
|| Then we will see how it is you were going on ?—I was observing, 
gas ought to be supplied there much lower in consequence of the 
||great quantity consumed there in a very populated district; the 
||extent of pipes there is not at all proportionate to the extent of pipes 
|| in many other districts, which are supplied by companies charging 
||a lower price ; and, besides that, I know as a fact that the quality of 

the gas supplied in Manchester is very much inferior to the quality 
| of the gas supplied in Liverpool, although in both the cases precisely 
the same coal is made use of; but in the one case the distillation is 
|;carried on for the purpose of making large profit, whereas in 
|| Liverpool, where it is supplied by the company, and the public are 
||determined to have good gas, the distillation is carried only to a 
| limited extent. In the one case, if I may use such an expression; 
| = the one case small beer is brewed, and in the other case it is strong 
ale. 

The people in Manchester have bought the gas works themselves : 
the ratepayers have bought the gas works ?—No ; the gas works were 
| originated by companies. 

But they are now in possession of the corporation ?—Yes. 

1 Then every ratepayer, so to say, is a gas-maker?—No; that is 

| scarcely so: the whole of the capital with which the Manchester gas 
works are made is found, not by the ratepayers of Manchester, but 

solely by the gas consumers. 

| ‘Then the gas consumer is in the gas business himself ?—Yes, he is. 

Now, that consumer being the gas maker, you would expect te 
| nd him supplied at cost price ?— Of course. 

| 














What would be the cost price per 1000 cubic feet you would 
| assign to the gas consumer at Manchester as the proper price he 
| Should pay ?—2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, or a little under. 

| If the actual charge is cent. per cent. upon that, the thing would 
be working well >—No; it is cent. per cent., because, out of an income 
of £80,000 or £90,000, the corporation apply something like £40,000 
to other purposes. 

Out of £80,000 or £90,000, £40,000 arising from gas goes to other 
purposes?—Yes; £40,000 arising from the capital which has been 
invested by the gas consumer himself, not by the company, that has 
not come out of the pocket of the company, 

Will you now allow me to compare coal at Manchester and coal at 
Halifax? Do they use cannel at Manchester ?—They do. 

That is 9s. a ton, is it?—From 9s. to 10s., I think. 

What is the produce of a ton in cubic feet of cannel?—11,000 
feet is distilled at Manchester. ~ 

That would be how much per 1000 feet >—114d. 

Call it 1s. in round numbers ?—Yes. 

And producing, you say, 11,000 feet?—Yes, 11,000 feet. 

Assuming the coal at Halifax is 8s., what would that yield in cubic 
| feet, that gas not being from cannel coal }—About 8500 feet, I believe. 
Equalising what?—It would be also about 11}d. per 1000 feet. 
As to the cost of gas and coal at Manchester, though they use a 
| different kind of coal, yet, owing to the local advantage in obtaining 
| that coal, it is not greater than the cost of coal at Halifax. 

|, Do they use cannel also at Liverpool ?—They do. 

| _They have the same material at Liverpool as at Manchester ?— 
| Yes; they use it from the same mine. 
| 
| 
| 





That is the same raw material >—Yes, 
| Manchester is a corporation ?—Yes. 

Liverpool is a company ?>— Yes, 

Which is the lowest in price ?—Liverpool. 

It is lowest in price at Liverpool. Which is the best in quality ? 
| Liverpool. 

At Manchester they get a worse article at a higher price ?—They do. 
| And from the same mine ?—Yes, from the same mine, that mine 

being situated nearer to Manchester than it is to Liverpool. 

|| Have you had occasion, in your proceedings with those companies 
|| and corporations, to notice collateral matters? In which case do you 
|| Sink public opinion operates in the way of pressure—what is called 
|| Pressure from without—under a company or under a corporation }— 
| There 1s a very great difference, and a very simple one, with regard to 
18 company. Tne pressure of public opinion is always in favour of 


| 








further outlays and further improvements ; but with regard to a cor- 
poration, the pressure of public opinion is always repression of further 
outlay ; and the consequence is that, even though works may be 
once well established by a corporation, they always fall back very 
much beneath the works established by a company, because the 
public is never satisfied with what a company does, and always is 
pressing it forward to do something more for them. Yet, when the || 
public is its own purveyor, it takes exactly the opposite course ; and | 
in the discussions, particularly in town councils, and commissions, | 
and bodies, and so on, the person who gets up to oppose the large | 
outlay, which is always necessary at intervals, becomes the popular || 
man. That is invariably the case. | 
When the gas is got into the hands of a corporation—I know you || 
are in the habit of dealing with those things practically—when a gas 
company is got into the hands of a corporation, does not it amount to 
a monopoly—almost in perpetuity? Would it be likely that a rival gas | 
company would be established in Manchester, as against the corpo- | 
ration?—There is no chance, for two reasons. In the first place, | 
capitalists cannot be found to invest their money in competition with | 
public funds; and in the next place, as a matter of course, Parlia- | 
ment would have a very great objection to allowing private capitalists | 
coming in competition with a public body. Therefore, it amounts || 
practically to a perfect monopoly. |} 
|| 
| 








Those whom I represent, and parties similarly situated, are in the 
hands of the public, by the threat of competition ?—Yes. 

That is to say, if the company misbehaved, nothing stands in the || 
way of ansther gas company being established? —No; and no doubt 
that has brought the price of gas down from 10s., which was formerly 
the charge. | 

From 13s. to 4s.2>—It would have been at 13s. now, if the gas’! 
company had not been perfectly aware they would not have main- || 
tained their position, That knowledge has brought the price of gas || 
from 13s. to 4s. ! 

I find in your proof a good many reasons why you think corpora- 
tions may not be the proper parties to be intrusted with the gas| 
monopoly. I will not put them all to you; but have you, in dealings || 
with corporations as persons you have to advise and practically to || 
carry their views out, have you felt them a convenient body to deal |! 
with ?—No; I have invariably done this when I have been called in || 
by a corporation, and have had occasion to inquire into the circum- H 
stances, and have been fully consulted upon the occasion—although it 
was my interest to give other advice—I have invariably recommended 
them not to undertake matters of this kind. I did so at Liverpool ; 
nevertheless, the Liverpool corporation did decide that they would || 
undertake the Liverpool Water Works, contrary to my advice ; they | 
did decide to undertakethe duties of the board of highways, contrary || 
tomy advice. They were, before, a very happily situated corporation ; 
and they have been since a most distracted and disturbed corparation. || 

Now, let me ask you with regard to those works, because this is || 
intended for the supply of Halifax, do you think they are adequate || 
to that supply, with that capability of increase?—No doubt, with the | 
addition of the new gasholder, as regards storage power, they would || 
be more than capable of supplying the place; they would want more | 
retorts, and no doubt will have them before another season ; but that || 
can be easily added. i] 

Suppose Halifax should go on still, can gas be made level with it ? i 
—Of course, just the same ; they would do as the gas companies at || 
Nottingham, and others ; they would build other stations in convenient |! 
situations, to afford convenient supply. 

With your knowledge of the proceedings of gas companies, sup- | 
posing that this company had a capital of £15,000, and it is found || 
that this gas company have made extensions to the amount of £28,000 || 
out of the profits, is that your experience of what other people || 
have done, such as to show that they stand favourably in contrast || 
with their neighbours }—They do; because, in point of fact, money, || 
when it once becomes invested in that manner, is invested on the || 
public behalf, and not on the behalf of the company; and therefore 
that additional £28,000 the public of Halifax get the benefit of. \| 

Then, supposing they had come to Parliament, as they must have || 
done, more than once, to have raised that amount of capital sunk in || 
those alterations, for that the public must eventually have paid ?— 
No doubt ; still it is good for a company to come occasionally to 
Parliament ; and this company would be in a better position if they || 
were to come shortly to Paliament, and to place themselves under the | 
Gas Clauses Act. | 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macavtay. 


It would be a reasonable thing for the company to come now, would || 
not it, under this bill, and take such powers ?—I do not think it is | 
possible to do it; the rules of Parliament would prevent it. 

And as soon as they do approach Parliament, they would be limited 
to the 10 per cent.?—Ten per cent. upon such sum as Parliament would 
think a fair interest to the company. ; 

I understand you, they are very meritorious in respect of having 
invested £28,000 of their savings on behalf of the public ?—I do not 
say 80. 

My learned friend asked you if they stood favourably ?>—I said 
favourably; I did not say I thought it was meritorious; it would 
have been better to have come to Parliament, and have got an increase 
of capital. ? 

That looks very much now as if it was the money of the consumers 
which they had paid for this supply of gas which was invested in the || 
prosecution of the new works?—No, thatis not so. I cannot draw the {| 
line, but it is perfectly clear a company, who has only £6. 16s, 11d. || 
per cent, on its original capital, and has waited for a great number of || 
years to get that, must have invested a considerable portion of money | 
which ought to be its own in the undertaking. i] 

We hear that they subscribed and paid up £15,000, and, except || 
one year, they have taken a dividend beginning at 3 per cent., and || 
rising up to 103 ?—Yes. 


it 
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And during those years they have, in fact, invested £28,000 in new 
‘works out of their savings ?— Yes. 

Then that £28,000 is not it in truth money paid by the gas con- 
sumers beyond a price which would have returned an interest upon 
the actually subscribed capital of the company?—What rate of 
interest ? 

I cannot tell >—Some interest, undoubtedly. 

Are you a member of any town council?—No., 

You contrasted Manchester with Liverpool ?—Yes. 

And you said that at Manchester, from the same material, and out 
of the same mine, nearer to Manchester, they supply a worse article 
than at Liverpool?—Precisely so. 

I suppose the responsibility for the quality of the article produced 
is upon some individual person who is employed and paid for his 
services ?—I think not; for the corporation of Manchester manage by 
what is called a gas committee—a gas committee of the corporation. 

There is nothing, is there, in the case of the gas company, to secure, 
on the part of the directors who must be proprietors of shares—to 
secure, upon their part, any especial knowledge of the engineering or 
of chemistry, in the manufacture and supply of gas ?—Yes; there is a 
constant accumulation of knowledge by a board of directors of a com- 
pany, but there is no constant accumulation of knowledge by a 
committee of a corporation, for the one is a permanent, and the other 
a changeable and fluctuating, body. 

Is it likely that in the gas company at Halifax, you would 
have any but efficient managers in the large millowners or manu- 
facturers, who have themselves large sums of money invested in 
machinery, and even in gas works ?—That is answered by the fact at 
Manchester; for at Manchester there are an enormous number of 
mills supplied with gas from the gas works, and the profits arising 
from those mills have made the gas works; and yet, instead of those 
mills being supplied at prime cost, as they ought to be, in consequence 
of the capital of the millowners having been invested in the works, 
they are actually charged, and he must take 5,000,000 of feet a year, 
the very largest consumer is supplied at 4s., instead of 2s. 6d., per 
1000 feet. 

I am speaking of the probable constitution of a board of directors 
of the gas company in‘a town contrasted with the town council: could 
you have a boat of directors of the gas company in Halifax more 
favourably constituted with the view to a proper management and 
supply, than if you had amongst its members the principal manufac- 
turers and millowners in the town?—Yes, I think so; I think, if 
those very millowners formed part of the board of directors of the 
gas company, they would manage much better even in that position 
than they would if connected with the corporation. 

Stil] I do not succeed in making you understand me, or you will 
abstain from understanding me >—I have endeavoured to answer the 
question. 
| Could you have a board of directors of a gas company, the com- 
|pany you know at Halifax, more favourably constituted than by 
|those members, consisting in part of the largest millowners and 
manufacturers in the place, or would there be any other class of inha- 





bitants you would put upon the direction of the company ?—I under- | 


stand you, the corporation. 

| No; I should put upon the board of direction of the gas com- 
| pany those persons who hold shares; and it is competent, unques- 
| tionably, for a millowner to purchase shares, if he thinks fit to do so. 
| I thought you were contrasting the probable capacity for managing 
| gas works, & committee of the town council, and a board of directors 
|of @ public company ?—So I have been; and even in that particular 
I can make a very distinct contrast, and I will draw it at once; 
jand I will take one for the purpose of example; I will advert to 
Manchester. 

You have got a gas company at Halifax ?—Yes. 

And the proposition is to give power to the corporation to make 
| gas and supply it?—Yes. 

With the view to the management in the hands of the existing 
| company, could the direction be better constituted than having the 
| first-rate millowners and manufacturers upon the board?—No, I do 
|not think it could. If you had those gentlemen exclusively, I cannot 
|say to such a question as that, yes or no; it is impossible, from the 
| nature of the question. 
| What class of gentlemen would you select to put upon the board of 
| direction other than the principal manufacturers and the millowners of 
| the town, on the board of direction of the gas company ?—I would 
|take those gentlemen who happened to possess shares, the most 
considerable shareholders in the undertaking. 

We will go by steps; supposing the 600 shares in the Halifax Gas 
Company were bought up in London, and placed entirely in the 
hands of strangers, that would be a great difficulty and inconvenience ; 

ou must begin by seeking a class of shareholders upon the spot?— 
t is desirable that local undertakings should be locally managed. 

Then, once more, what better board of direction could you have 
at Halifax for those purposes than one consisting of the leading 
millowners and manufacturers of the place?—i answered that 
question by saying, if you put it that way they would look exclu- 
sively after their own interests; if you took the large manufacturers, 
and those alone, of Halifax, they would endeavour to reduce the 
price of gas to their own mills, and make a very great difference in 
the rate of discount in their own favour, so that would be a very 
improper state of things. 

hose gentlemen of that class would be very bad as shareholders 
and influential directors of the company ?—No; they would not be 
very bad. 

Would they be good?—No; it would be neither bad nor good, it 
ought to be a mixed board; and the selling of shares always does 
produce a mixed board. 

Might a board be well constituted with an admixture of that class? 
—Certainly. 











What other class do you wish to put upon the board of direction for 
an efficient gas company ?—It is an extraordinary question, Ihave 
never given it any thought before; but I should think some of 
the leading shopkeepers, a leading banker or two; one cannot tell ; 
it is not a question that admits of an instantaneous answer, and 
perhaps no answer at all, 

Then the same class who might be well upun the direction of a gas 
company, you think, would be completely inadmissible if they con- 
stituted a committee of the town council ?—Yes; because they would 
be exposed to external influences that would very materially interfere 
with the proper management of the undertaking. 

And those influences, you believe, have produced the effects in 
Manchester ?—In a great number of cases. 

Do you mean to represent that the proceedings of the town 
council of Manchester have produced dissatisfaction in the city of 
Manchester ?—I do. I know that personally. 

Is there any person here, do you know, from Manchester, who is 
going to give evidence to that effect >—I do not know. 

When was the dissatisfaction in the city of Manchester disclosed ? 
—It has been mentioned to me by a great number of gentlemen of 
Manchester. I have been a great deal engaged in and about Man- 
chester upon water questions and gas questions, and other public 
matters; and for years past I know this, that it has been a subject of 
complaint and dissatisfaction, and upon very good grounds. 

Can you inform the committee of any overt act on the part of the 
inhabitants, any act by the body at large of Manchester, that evinces 
the dissatisfaction of the town tothe management ?—Not to any con- 
siderable extent. 

Now, with regard to the rates which are charged in Manchester. 
It is 5s., is it not, for gas made of cannel coal ?—Yes. 

And 5s, is the highest price ?— Yes. 

And it is sold down as low as 4s, ?—It is. 

And I believe there is no doubt that the cannel coal is not appli- 
cable to the manufacture of coke }—Yes, it is. 

Is the cannel coal at Manchester made into coke ?—Yes, 

Good saleable coke ?—Yes. 

At what price?—I do not know the price at Manchester. 

What is it selling for at Liverpool? —About 6s. 8d. or 7s. a ton. 

What is the coke per ton, made from coal used in the manufacture || 
of ps at Halifax?—The coal is about 8s, 3d., Ithink, on the average. 

mean the price per ton, of the coke manufactured out of it?—I do 
not know. 

About double?—Oh, dear, no. I should not think that. } 

What is the price of merchantable coke for railways?—I think as || 
to the coke on railways, that is a totally different thing. 

Do you know the value of coke sold from the gas company at|| 
Halifax ?—No, I do not; but I think I have heard it is about 7s. or || 
8s. a ton. 

You say, and say correctly, that £40,000 a year, derived as profit || 
from gas at Manchester, is expended upon other purposes ?—It is. 

Those are public purposes concerning the whole city of Manchester, 
and concerning the whole ratepayers of Manchester; that is so?— 
Those purposes are so. 

As to the question of the gas works, this question was raised as to 
who they belonged to; the gas works belong to, and they are vested 
in, the town council?—They belong to, and they are vested in, the 
town council. 

And the town council represent the body of ratepayers at large >— 
Yes; and that itself makes a distinction. The body of ratepayers at 
large get the whole of the benefits which are derived from the gas 
consumers who have made those very gas works; and a more unjust 
thing does not appear in the history of any public body. I should 
think, if the ratepayers had found the money to make the works, that 
is, found the capital and paid the interest of the rates, then it might 
be said to be fair, though that would be questionable. It might be 
said to be fair if the corporation had made a profit, and divided that 
profit amongst the ratepayers ; but that is not the nature of the con- 
stitution of the gas works at Manchester. 

Can you tell us when the transfer of the gas works to the corpora- 
tion of Manchester took place >—According to my recollection, it was 
about 1824, I think. 

How was the capital raised which paid the price of the gas works ? 
—The capital was borrowed on the security of the rates, but the 
interest was paid out of the gas profits. 

The capital was raised on the security of the rates >—Yes. 

In point of fact, you say they pay the interest out of the rents paid 
by the gas consumers ?—They do. 

In other words, the capital is a burden or a charge upon the credit 
of the ratepayers >—Only nominally; in reality it is not. 

Legally?—Yes; but legally and actually are two very different 
things. 

I Sent to see what the net facts are. This capital is raised upon the 
legal security of the borough rates of Manchester ?— Yes, 

the town council get out of the rents paid by the consumers 
enough to enable them to pay that interest instead of resorting to || 
public rate for that purpose ?—Precisely. : 

And also leaving a large margin, which is applied to public 
purposes of another description ?— Yes. 

One of these public puposes is aiding the water supply of Man- 
chester ?— Yes ; and that is one of the wrongs of it. 

And Manchester is admirably well supplied ?—No, it is not now; 
I dare say it will be. 

The capacity for the excellent supply is in future ?—Yes. 

The cause for the opponents having been closed, Mr. Hardy was | 
heard at great length, on behalf of the promoters on oem May 2; 
after which the room was cleared, and, on the public being re- 
admitted, the CuarrMaN stated that the committee had come to the 
resolution to strike out of the preamble so much as related to the 
gas works, and declared the rest proved. 
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